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To The Teacher 



I 



• In j€ BUpin<>Bilingual/Multku]turaI Education Program It is our aim* to provide the 
student with some bAckground material in PhUippine culture on which to build his 
knowledge of himself as he feoadens his education through further schooUng about a 
cultural environment with which he is unfamiliar by reason of birtl^r from whk:h he is 
separated. . -^' 



A common, if not popular, method of providing the student with so-called cultural 
experiences of this natuire is by resorting to the use of music and dance, cooking and 
^e. An entirely different kind of cultural experienced offered by Uterature — by prose 
and vtrse, by stories and poems. In the present instance, we have gathered together a 
group of Philippine short storied by various writer^. The notes that accompany them 
have lieea especially wi;itten io indicate the place that the storyteUer, as a Filipino 
occupies in his |>eopte's Culture. . " ^ ^ * 

■ " « j . ■ ^ , . 

The sk»ies provide as ntear a life-like representation of experience as written language 
Is capaWei of. Herice, the reader is given as close an exposure to experience^-- in this 
instance, Philippine life — as is possible through language and the genre of th^^short 
story. The notes and study guides endeavor to bring the material as meaningfully as 
possible to the a\?(^rage Student - * • 

This meaningfulness is not something that is easy to label or iag, br even to describe- 
and thi^ is a consideration whk:h must never be ovcriooked if pedanfay ^ to be avokied! 
A^ student advances in his experience of Hterature, much in the same way that he is 
&iposed to the day-to-day actualiVln an urban or ruxSl§€tting, the ability to perceive 
the meaningfulness of what happens in temis of pebple and places, is an important asset 
in his prepress towards maturity. The studentfn a bilinguaVmultKultural envimnment i^v. 
not aided when, in the classroom, the material offered to him in textbooks, and whfch is 
touted as meaningful, is, in reality un^miliar if not entirely aUen. Such leading coulcl in 
fact be hannful; it is better encountered by the student at a later date. At the initial^tages 
of his introduction to literature, familiar scenes and identifiable vokes are his best allies 
In the battle for a comfortable level of literacy. We have therefore prepared this ' 
gathering of stories for students with a PhiUppipe background precisely to utilize his 
cultural kientity as a Weappn for advancement instead of a crutch. 

Art forms have been amongst Man's most useful tools toward meaningfulness; and 
nanrative — whkh presents a tangible beginning, middle, and end in a time-frame — is a 



dassic ejcaraf>l€ of melming in terms of linear structure. The short story, as an art form, is 
especially vaJuabk as a teaching toot in that, being the particular l^nd of rianr^ve that it 
is, it is on« type whose every cktail or scene, whose characters a^d their geshires and 
speech, qpntribute in purposive and inevitable-ways to the achievement of meaning. 
The short story's brevity, ftirthermore; eneburages artaly^ and classroom discussion; in 
the typkaUy short class-hour availal^, much can be accompMed especially if the short 
sk>ry is regarded as a whole and as an organized an<i unified structure. The emotion that ^ 
is gencMted by the st<»y is, for this reason, an expgrience that is unkjuely unified Study 
and analys^ soon enough will yield the components that make up that unity. Those 
ek^nents will be identifiable (in terras of subject, theme, plot focus, etc., for example) 
bu^ each item will be seen to be inscrutably involved with the others, and the 
cckmpeUin^y inevitable result is a unified impression on the reader. 

■ i ■ ; ■■ ■. ■.■ • .. - ' ■ , ^ ." ■ 

It must be understood, jiowever, that the reader may be unaware of all this 
-happening. He may quite simply feel it and be linable to describe the experience 
^together. At ^e san^ time, there are reader§,who, for some reason or other, ma5; not 
^n attain such response. Generally spe^fSig; the reader of fiction has such a wide 
rzingc dl ptes^ure available to him that a small portion of it seems, nnore often thiin not, 
to, readily meet his needs for the moment To speak then of the cultivated relider is to 
have in mind tbat persorTwljj^hcis treiined hirnself , or vvho has been train^^to meet the 
ch^tege of the printed page before him. For the unified impressksn th^flR' writer of 
stores p«^vides us is never the work pf instinct but rather the by-'prdduct d^^lkratton. 
Th^ teachW of Bterature leads the way toward the area' of rncaning where t^ 
staked out a claim; the stuckntthen comes to the unfamiliar place in faith and gockhwill. 
Thereafter, teacher anti student explore, hand in hand, the domain of the writer. The ^ 
stories in this book offer many such excursions. Read with alertness, they might have 
any Tiumber of surprises for both explorers, , 

The ^says that accompany these stories have a three-fold purpose. They provide a- 
survey of the art of the narrative in Philippine terms, off^r a critical entry into the deUcate 
area of fictionand the fictional worid, ahd provide samples of structured experiences 
whidi three Pl^lippine stories partkiu&iy offer. They are, however, especiaJly intended 
for the teacher. The discussion anticipates critical approaches which, if unfamiliar to 
some, will probablv^'be in mudH use in th^ future owing to the thrust which advanced 
critics^ thinking hiis been making. 

- To evaluate a student's exposure to the stories, and the insights acquired or 
developed by him which have relevance to his bilingual/multkultural background, we 
haveprepared the que^onnaire that fdHgws. Each section has been designed to cover a 
Specific aspect of the student's reading experience, i.e., to his awareness of ethnic 
relevance, of formal artistk: values, cmpalhy, and th^matk: or conceptual response. 



' ' ' . . • 

l^Doycm recogniM No/Yes 
Mawe you been to a simiieur pl^e? . ' . Nb/Yes 

Can the Events of this sto«y occur In a different country? ' No/Yes 

2. Do you know people in actual life similar to those in the stoiy? No/Yes 
Is thek behavior undersiandable to you?_ _ NoA'es 

. If you were of a different ethnic background, or came from a'different 
country, would you understand the behavior of the characters in this story? NoAes 
^ 3. Determine what the story y^ have just read is all about and then express 

your idea erf it in one sentence. Is Ihis idea acceptable to you? ^ NoA'es 
These questions test the studenVsawareness of ethnk: relevance of the material read. 

A score of 70% indicates satisfactory perceptiveness; 80% means usual, or ordinary; 

and 90% to 100% meaps acute or extraordinary perceptiveness, 

• II 

' think back on the story just read and answer the following: 

1. Did(^u expect more to happen? >^ • No/Yes 

2. Were you made happy/sad over what happened? No/Yes 

3. Did you care about whathappeneli to the character or characters in^W^ 
story? - NoA'es 

4. Can you ima^n€«another scene or two to add to the story?' NoA'es 

5. Would such ackiitton be desirs^ble or necessary? No/Y^ 

Give each item a value of 2Q%. A score of 60% means that the stiident has a 
perception of the story fonn, of formal values; 80% a better-than-avcrage perception; 
and 100%, an acute perception of form. • 



lU 

1/ J>id you feel you were involved in the story either as a p£irtidpant or as an' 

■•/ observer? • . , ' ' NoA'es 

2. Dki the story, disturb or upset you in any way? ^ NoA'es 

3. WiU you perhaps rcrnember this stoiv in the fiituie NoAes 

4. Do you recall another story like this one? ' / NoA'es 

5. Have you had an cxperiertce in any way similar to this one? NoAes 

Give each item a value of 20%. A score of 60% means that^e student has a 
developed jsehse of empathy; 80%, a better-than-average or?e; and 100%. a 
satisfactory sense of empathy! 



IV. . » \. 

1. Has the reading of this sfpiy been u^ul to you in some way? NoA'es 

2; Can you say you go{^"someihing'* ^ No/Yes 

* 3.. Can yoq apply what yQU^ have learned, if anything, in your daily life? : No/Yes 

4. Wifiyouurgeafriendtprea^thestoiytoiearnfromitinsomewayofother? No/Yes 

•5. Do you think you might refer to this story in the future to {Uiisto \ 

concept or an attitu£te?V. . , * NqAW ' 

Give each item a rating of 20%: A score of 60% means that the student posseses a 
normal cqnceptual reaction to the reading experience; a b€ttcr-than-satisfactc>ry 
tohceptual reaction; and 100%, an extraordinary conceptual reaction. 

< • . . . ^ ■ . ■ 




A SELF-EVALUATION CHECK-LIST 
for the teacher of the short story 



The followinp is a self^valudtion dieck-Ust for the teacher of the short story. The area 
covered mHudcs his command of standard api^^ches to literature, artd the vo<jabuIary 
of the cHticism of fiction, and his awareness of literary values for exposition at the 
classroom level Needtess to say, the check-list requires strict ^timates of one'§ abilities 
If it is to lie helpful. 



1. I can write a three-sentence definition of the foll6wing: 
a) imagination 

'b)Iiterature , ' ^ ' 

c) fiction 

d) verse . ^ 

e) drama \ ' 

f) poetry ' , . ' 

g) essay ^ 

h) prose 

i) fancy ' . 

j) fantasy . . ' . * 



No/Yes 
NcVYes 
NoA'es 
NoA'es 
NoA'es 
NoA'es 
NoAfes 
NoA'es 
NoA'es 
NoAes 



I Each item rates 10 points; a score of 70 is a low pa$s;.80% means competent Thesame 
evaluation is used in what follows: . > 



2. I am familiar with the following names in the literature of the short 
* a) Anton Chekhov • 

b) Kath€rii?e Mansfield ' . 

c) Katherine Anne Porter ^ ' 

d) Edward J. O'Brien 

e) Edgar AUan Poe 

-f) Wilbur Daniel Steele 

g) Lu Hsun * ' 

h) Maxim Gorky 

11 Ernest Hemingway - : • 

j) William Carfos Williams 



story: 



J. 



"NoA'es 
NoA'es 
NoAes 
NoA'es 
NoAes 
NoA'es 
NoA'es 
NoA'® 
NoAes 
NoAes 



3. Given a piece of fictton (for examprfe, the stoiy I have just assigned to my class), I am 
prepared to mak^statements^abqut its: 

a)piot ' . NoAes 

bj characterization ^NoA'es 
C) dialog ^ . 'NoAes 



d) pcrint view ' Nq/Yes 

'fi)tone . . ' 1 " No/Yes- 

f) mood . • ^ No/Yes 

g) point of illumination . ^ No/Yes^ 

h) symbolism ' , ' .' * ' . * * No/Ycs 

i) atmosphere . • . . , No/Yes 
i) milteu ^ N(VYes 

' ■ ■ . " ' *• • 

4. I can compose a paragraph discussing any of the fdkjwing: \ 

. a) Styte is tiie , . • . ' NoA'es 

b) Bction is a slice of life. . » V NoA'es 

c) Life is stranger than fertion. No/Yes 

d) A stoty is completed only in the reader's mind. No/Yes 
*' e) A good story is true to life. ' Nq/Yes 

^. The foUovvihg statements reveal my reading preferences: 

■a) I like stcMfies with happy endings. ' . NoA'es 

b) I {:»refer suspense to characterization. . . NoA'es 

c) AU fictional characters embody ideas. . NoA'es 

d) I dislike stories with a "hanging" ending. . NoA'es 
.«) Th« shorter they are the better^ • , V •'NoA'es 



Items 4 & 5 may be treated as one unit the total possible score; 100. In any case, a 70% 
total score is a'low pass, and 80% means compctenlf ^ 



} 
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In the Workshop of 
Time and Tide 



A brfe/ Inttoduc&on io 
- the FilifAno stotytelkr's art in general 
and the Philippine short story, tn par^cutar,^ 



« 



In The Workshop of Tune and Tide 

% . ^ • ■ 

■ ■ . * ■ ■ ■ ■ . \ 

"Is it a tale of the wajs?' ' 

^ ., 

"No/ was the repiy. yiBut) I shall tell you something I saw, or rather something (tfiat) 
I dti not see, this afternoon. " 

• ■ ,■ ■' * ■ ' 

This curious exchange comes from a little knpwn stpiv by Mariano Pascual which 
perhaps holds a key to an underetandinjg of Philippine literature and, particularly, of the 
short stoiy in botfi Filipino and English. "The Major's Story," as Mr. Pascual's nanrative . 
is called, is in Jos^ Garda Villa'sBesf Philippine Short Stories 1 928^ a pioneer anthology 
of the Philippine practice of this genre, published by PhiHpjxnes- Free Press, itself a 
pioneer in the promotion and development of Blipino letters in general. The Philippines . 
was in those days a frontier of sorts, although hardly the badlands of literature. 

The subject and jjcrhaps the rendering of that literature is symbolically given in "The 
.Major's Story." It concerns a party where a number of ^rls succeed in persuading one of 
the many guests, in this instance, the'Major, to liven up the ocqasbn withisome amusing 
anecdote. * . ^ 

Our Major ^obliges; he tells the girls about an incident of no pai^cular significance 
other than that he could wuch for it He was on his \yay home one afternoon, he says, 
when he spotted a crowd gatihering atCdgante Bridge. This was the footbridge over the 
river Pasig. The qiowA, says the Major, included a number oi students, two Chinese 
peddles, a Spaniard with a Httie child by his side, some half dozen Yankee sailors, three 
women in black who had just come from nearby Quiapo Church, and two laborers 
canying a shrieking pig, Soon enough tw>o policemen appeared, one from the north, the 
other from the south. It was humanity on a small scale- And what was attracting all that 
attention? A drowned person? A wreck? Someone doing a stunt in the water below? 

"The man beside me began it all," the Major tells the ^iris as soon as he senses that he 
cannot hold them in suspense much tonger. "He had nothing to do, and to kill time he 
watched the water as it flpwed into the seat. People saw him jooking into the water, and, 
being curious, followed him as p^op^e will always do." 

As an explaoation this is plau^ble enough. But the thoughtful reader might find the 
Filipino writer in the episode. For the ceaseless flow of the Pasig is what Filipino literature 
would be all about At any point in time, one could ask the question, "What, indeed, 
does the aowd see?'' ^ , 



Writing some forty years later, Frandsco Arceilana offered a synthesis of what till then 
our symbolic Pasig. through time and tide, has offered the observer: 

. . Wall Street crashed in 1929. What did that mean for us in 
1930? Men jumping out of windows of skyscrapers . . . There 
was a depression in America. The dole; headlines, the hordes of 
,^ unemployed The Philippines became a commonwealth. , 

' Japan irivaded Asia. There was a civil war in Spain. The 
Imematk^nal Eucharistic Congress met in Manila. Italy invaded 
Ethiopia, The Filipino writer was tdd to leave his ivory tower. 
He was told t© s^y there. They read prolet^ri2yi literature. They 
Wrote prolet^iian literature. They debated whether to scab or n. 
. join the picket line. Germany invaded Poland. And the world ^^i*^ 

that we thought was without end began to end,* 

Eventually, Cdgkntc Bridge was^iismantied and junked. The river Pasig, of course,' 
fias remained — although perhaps a bit murkier than before. But for as long as it flows 
there U?ilJ be stories" to tell, and Filipino writers will be writing them for wKoever might ^ 
care to read, wherever that audience might be. . 



M is not often remembered that tfte printing press reached the Philippines as eiiriy as the 
last decade of the sixteenth century and that by 1610, a RBpino printer Tomas Pinpin 
had produced a prinier for the leamirtg of the Spanish language. The first known' 
pubUshcd^poem in Tagabg is said4o have appeared in 1605. It took almost a hundred^; 
years, however, before Fasyon ni HesukriMong Pari0inoon (The Passion of the Lord 
Jesiis Christ), by Caspar Aquino de Belen, was printed. Fifty more years wSre to pass 
before the emergence of 4ose de la Cru2 (1746-1829), bett^ krtown a^ Huseng Sislw, 
who is credited, with having written the fir^t verses that dealt with l^y, rather than 
- retigious, themes: Bnally cam^Balagtas (1788-1862) and his Fhrante at Laura (1838) 

. . . bunga ng pagtatagpo ng tradisyong katutubo at ng 
, impluwensiyang b^nyaga, at karapatdapat tanghaling hiyas ng 
panulaang Tagalog ng panaihon ng kolonyalismong Espand.^ * . .. 

( ... an outcome of the contact of ^heWtlve tradition with 
, foreign influences, and [a work which we] must duly esteem as 

the jewel of Tagalog poetry during the Spanish regime.) 

There is mor^ to.aU-those years, of course, than that which might come under "foreign 
influeiKes- " True; ftxe bulk qf the formal literattire of the period (to distinguish it from the 
oral) would seem, whether in song or narrative verse, to be mere borrouings from 
abroad. These were known as the awit and c'orrido,^ the verse fdrms into which the 
Filijatno poet cast tHe medieval romances and adventure stories that reached him. The 
material had spilled over from Europe; in Filipino containers they were to remain 



available for ov^ two hundred years. If eariy Filipino literature is to be understood, 
scholars could pay dose attention to ti^ awit and corrkio with profit 

To the uiidiscen^g, our earliest writers seemed >mor^inal and lim^ 
refurbishing stories from European lore. Here M^ere episodes from Spamsh chivalric 
literaturie aiKi from the Artfiuiian and Carolinian legerids, anec^tes from Portuguese 
and Italian history latched on to inqkients from Czech or Persian folklore 

' . These stories about queens, princesses and princes, knights, 
dukes, and counts who lived in a wonderful worid of romance , 
; where the good were always rewarded and the wicked 
punish«l, arid where G04, the Virgin, 2md the saints commun^^ 
ditcd frequency with men through anigeU and heavenly vokes, 
or even came dcwn to help the herc^ and heroines in need, 
captivated the imas^nation of a people who as yet knew very 
' , little of the outside world. These romances provided a 
' \ temporary release from the harsh realiti.es of existence. They 
' were, morjeov^r, the oAly reading matter that the hiasses could 
safely enjoy during a period of strict political and literary . 
censorship.* ^ 
♦ 

/Some fifty of those stories have come down to lis, and in a study by Professor 
J^miai)a Ligori Eugenk) are analyse and commentaries on both the verse forms and 

'^theiK£urop6an analpgucs. It is research of this kind that might help revise, in tiie future, 
the attitude of contemporary scholars toward this portion of the riattonal heritage. 
Sumrnarily dismissed by some writers* as embarrsissing beginnings of ci national 

^ litereibire, the awit and corrkh are, in fact, a mirror upon which the culture of their day is 
truly re^ted^ ama2dng grasp by tfie Tagalog mind of the fundamentals of literary art 
is imaged in them, for example, and it is something to admire. - 

If was not unusual for the awft and corrido writers to exhibit a disarming humility 
^ toward their art; this was.exceeded only by their abiding respect for their audience. The. 
' romance, Salita QtBuhay no Pinagdaanan nang HaringAsuero, ni Doha Maria, at ni 

JuQft Pobre $a Bayang bienisalem, a work of some four hundred and seventy-five 
' quatrians of unknown authorship is perhaps typical. The story, accordlrtg to Professor 

Eugenfo, has anak)gues In the folklore of Italy, France, and Czechoslovakia. The author 

be^ns with a formulaic invocation: 

^ 

Oh God, Lord all Powerful, ' . / \ 

> Who'made and (ireated the whole universe. 
Help iKHv my lips and my tongue 
To be able to nanate an exemplum. 

And all you saints and angels. 
Comrades of God the King of Heaven, 
Bestow gra£e on my feeblemind 
That I may ndt err in what I shall say. v 



Pistinsui^hed audi6nc«^ what can I 
Say and dedare? ^ 

Wherever I looi^ and fix my gaze ■ ' 
I s«d ^>at aU ol you are p^^ons of qi^Uity. 

But be it so/distlnpished cMie; 
I shall begin ray sO^: ^ 
If perchance I omit'anything, ^ 
- r ' . -Let yo*tf better juc^ment supply the defknenty.^ 

This appeal to the better judgment of the "distinguished ones" is what today's 
entertainers m^ht cali "audience partidpattohf the feature, in any case, placed the 
versifier in direct contact with his pui^. What he called theawii required twelve-syllable 
Krv^- the corrido, eight-syiiable lines. He worked with quatrains, observing no particular 
preferences as to which subjects required theauj/t or which demand^ the corrkio iomt 
He might haye initially redted his narratives himself; but they were later to see print 
anyhow, and were obtainable at "sidewalk stalls and brought to the remote barrios by 
itinerant peddlers. "* Their popularity was^ undeniable. Translations appeared 2md these 
may have helped immeasuraWyi in the eariy development of provincial languages like 
Hiligaynon and Hocano^ for example, to establish the conventions of grammar and 
rhetoric so necessary for growth. 

The tr^litkm of humbte authorship did not, of course, discourage later writere from 
affixing th^ signatures to their wqrk Initials were at times used as the closing quatrain,- 
and with some shrewdness, so as to avoid bli^nting sentiment for the sake of rhyme. 
$etwcen veracity to the known tums of a given story and the actof rendering it in some ' 
way or other, the latter seemed to have greater value. Thus, in Ptvceso, w? find the 

folkswing subtitle: . , • 

• ■ . ■ ■ > • ■ ■ > ■ 

The Life of the Merchant Proceso, and his daughter Maria, In 
the Kingdom of Hungary, which was derived from a Cuadro 
Historico, and most iabotiously versified by one who is just 
, beginning to write In the common pastime of thfeTagalogs. ' 

Frandsco Baltazar came from this tr^tion. Some twelve works have been credited to 
hfm; of these only Ftomnte at Laura, however, appears to have survived. His. 
predecessor, Huseng Sisiw, is remembered today for Histoiia Famosa ni Bernardo 
Carpio, Doce Pares, Rodii^ de Vilh and others. In Dr. Eugenio's study, only fifteen 
authors, Balagtas and Huseng Sisiw among thetfi, have their writings fairly well 
authentk:ated. 

There are probably two hundred of these awit and corrkio, according to Professor 
Eugenk). Earlier scholars, notably Ei^faniade los Santos, have left musical scores of a 
few awit samples. Whatever ^irther study might suggest, it seems dear that the roots of 
the Filipino story-teller's art are in this material. 



Song, for one thing, Is'central to the vocabulary of that art. Read as 'one of the last 



\^sc«nes of Jose Rizal's recorded life, his valedictory poem, "Mi Oltimo Adios," is not 
lyrical in quality by mere coincidence.* Similarly, before the final curtain in Nick 
Joi^i:^*sAProttaitof ttwAi^ as Filipino, we see . • > 

Bitoy (speaking ^^Kultantiy through the sound of bells ^nd music): October 

in MarOla! . . . Tltenxjnth when, back in our cWldh 

festive axyd the Circus carne to' town and the old Opera House! 

(The lights out insdck the stc^; the x>md of beik (md musk fade^ 
. 17^ niins stand out dMnct!^.) ' 

- - Oh Paula, Candida — listen to me! By your dust, and by the dust of all the- 

gelations,' 1 promise to continue, 1 promise to jpersevere! 

The jungle may advance, the bombs may fall again — but while 1 live, you 
\. .. live — arid thisdearcity of our affections shaU rise again -r- if only in niy 
song! To remembei^ahd to sing: tiiat is my vocation. ■* c 

And then, though quite-on a diff(^|^fraclt, ^ have confirmation from the short stoty 
writers of the same phenomenoqi*'"^ ^ ^ > " ' 

**Was she afraid of Labang?" My fatiier had not raised his votoe, 
^ but the roorh seemed to resold with iij And again I «siaw her 
? . eyes on the long cur<^g horri$'and the ar^ 

around h^ shoulders! j 

"No, Father, she Hvas not aificiid.*' / 
"Ontfte way — " ' [ j 

"She looked at the stars. Father. And Manong Leon sang." 
"What dki^he sing?",; > : X ^- 

'Sky Sown with Stars.' She sang wnth him." '\ 

This is from Arguilla,'s "How My Brother Leon Brought H^me a Wife." In J. C. 
Tuvera's "Ceremony," it apt)ears in soqpewhat cryptic form but.is at the heart of the 
■ -story: ■ , ' ' ^ ■ 

% . "I hate it all here," lie said. "In this fiouse. And \ can't bear to see 
you leave again." ^ ' . 

In a rush the words tumbled from her. "I know," she said. "I 
know." Then abruptly shebent and touched her lips to his face, 
in the moment whert a spuyt of song heaved afresh ficom the 
. night, and then sobbing she fled swiftly from the room." 

> . ■• . - ■ • 

III 

t 

. Art does not copy life but rather illuminates it by offefing for our enjoyment a semblance 
of life. And the RL'pino story-teller has done well enough in this, as the record of his first 
hundred and fifty years of apprenticeship shows. Hardly can one f^ult him for being 
unen^ging; and judging from the aw\t and corrido that have come down to us, he had 
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in iiMrt an Intuitive grasp o( his role in society. 



Competing and authoritative cultures, $uch as that which informed the civil regime 
und«r Spain and the friardofacy thSit went with it, were never out of the RHpino artist's 
my. His experience in those years demonstrates what John Dewey was to insist upon as 
~ a characteristk of art, namely, its abmty to cope with seemingly obstructive matters. In 
the practice' of the awit and corrido writers, invention and a whole-souled affection for 
the T^galog language were the tods used to minimi?e banlers of contmunk:ation. 

Student* of the culture, since Father Pedro Chirino'si?e/i3cidn de las Islas Filipinos of 
1604, have been hajipily astounded by that richness even before the advent of the 
verse-narrative writers. When the folklore of the world, and particularly that of Europe, 
bemm avaikble to the Filipino, the artist in the national community did not appear to 
require Instruction on how to deal with the material; the genius of the race, as. U were, 
tpok over. We might remember that the long years under Spain were not spectacular for 
the achievements of that regjjne in mass educatioi^ The authorities undoubtedly saw in 
the verse-writer an ally, and be^e comriienced the tendon in the Filipino experience 
•between art and society. ' , ' '■ /■ 

In dismissing the awit and corrido portion of the riatfbnal heritage, as some have 
done, ahd in relegatirQ this to the heap of unsavory by-products of friarocr^, the banal 
and uninvcntive in |he Filipino character have beene^taggeipated. This is unfeiir to the 
Filipino artistic sensibility since it was after all very GiUclJ'inJiDOritfol, starting ^om the 
years of its formal apprenticeship. Those pious invocations ainl shy dii&s to autbcaship 

are proofs of this. 

/,.,«• ... ■ , . , ■ , • ■ 

Tfiey s«fved, to begin with, tb dissociate from the art tfie particular thatstory-tell^ 
and audience shared and recognized as the nitty-gritty of lived life. They were the 
story-teller's signals that a narrative wasf forthcoming and with it a burden of myth and 
riddle, of fable, some vision of life. And those ritual signatures had a siniilar, if opposite, 
purpose. They were meant to restore the audience to the lived afe, to the actuality that 
had been disturbed, o^ that had been temporarily abandoned for the story's sake," 
Audience and s^ry-teller both enjoyed a secret, moreoverHhat the material really 
bekjoged to popi^ history or lore. » 

The audience knew that t||e story-teller's boarding house reach had come up with 
something for it to share. Painters experience how the quality of sunlight and the nature 
of shadows in the country where one has chosen to do one's work say, Italy — 
Influence an artist's development, his style and methods. With the twelve- or 
eight-syllabl^ line and the alliteration alid assonance In Jagalog, the auiif and c&rrido 
writers worked diligently. a§ it were, with their brush, delighting in simply letting 
themselves be of their time and place. They were earUer Fernando Amorsolos, 
discovering their sun-drenched tropical landscape. 

♦ . 

The Eugsnkj study observes that there have been awit and corrido structures that 



reached from four to more than five thousand line^. Considering the moralistk: themes 
that weighted them. It was remarkable how they did not diseiw^hant the listener or reader 
but conitoiied instead to hold and, win him. We must goto ti» archetypal nature of those 
borrowed slc^ies to umieistand this. For those romances were no mer^ "histories" or 
lives;'* they were not topical ej^sodes of adventure. They were, in fact, inherited 
"deposits'* of*expericnce, "banlted" answers to life's riddles, motifs of initiations and 
discoveries. Our ouw't and cortido writers could not have escaped them, for the 
ima^nation and its power to put experience in order would have demAded the 
performance of them To our early loss we did not see this intuitive use that our earliest 
workers in the field of the imaginatian did indeed make of those arc^etyi!^ images that 
were as accessible in their day. as they are of course in ours. 



IV 



Those archetypes are, as they seem to have always been, informed by that ^ping or 
ordering fc^rce. To be au^e d this, one has only.to r€«:ail.the tale of the.<Jdama — of the 
ack father wIk> had three sons, and who wemted a magic bird brought to his bedside so 
that he might be well ^gaia " Or oonaifkr Balagtas' Flomnte at tauha »* and its^tife of 
justice and honor. That poUtk:aI satire has been read into it derives from this archetypal 
moid that found a particulariy revealing parallel in the so<M.»:eality of Balagtas' time. 

John M. Echpis has calted Ftordnte of Laura an "early precursor of the writings of 
supporters of independence" " — an apt description, since by this time writers had 
indeed their fingers on the pulse of the nation. By the middle of the 19th century the- 
most important writings were Spanish, and "the internationally renowned 
representative of this period," Echi|s goes further, "is Jose Rizal, whose novels. Noli Me 
Tang^re (The Lost Eden/ and £/ Fillbu^ep$mo (The Subversive) helped to spark the ' 
strug^e for independence from Spain ... His works were ultimaf^y to help bring about 

his executkjn before a Spanish firing squad " " We might recall, in this connectiort, 

the last work to come from Rizal's pen, mention of which was made earlier: "Mi Ultiiho 
Adk)s" ("My Last Farewell" ). It might have been the song of thd raythk: adama bird; for 
such is the way of archetypes,'^ , ' 

Such ^optk: remarks by disinterested observers like Professor EchoU enable us to ' 
recognize the direction that Philippine literature has taken. "Writing in Spanish," he tells 
"us in an all-too«brief lipte on Rizal, "has not reached such heights/'/® We should not. 
indee^ forget that, especially toward the last decades of the 19thicntury, a rising 
awareness concerning the conditions in the country dcfnanded expression. Spanish, 
rather than Tagalog, whkJi Huseng Sisiw and Balag^ raised to great levels in th^ 
was held to be the best medium at this time. Spanish would guarantee access to the 
ruling elite. Reason and emotion could be appealed to wherever intelligent men m^gRtl 
be found. And it is in this context that Rizai's novels acquire a perennial iriterest. Hisl 
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chc4c«^ language was an act of sacrifice; his choice of audience, an expression of 
idealism: Both sacrifice and -idealism were to be reevaluated by another generation, the 
accruing irony notwithstanding. 

At this point in the rtational literary history, though, "Rizal's artistic act has a special 
meaning. It was an extcn^n of Balagtas' art and personal response on the novelist's 
paft to yet another European literary convention. Had Rizal foUbwed Balagtas' lead in 
' the. use of Tagaiog, he mtight have been held down by the au>it arid corrido traditiqa The 
iad is that he turned in another direction. He mapped out a new geography for the 
literature cauntry, indicating tftc procedures appropriate to the exploration of that 
territorv- Thiree generations of intdfSctwals were to g^o into the tenain, at times 
fiamboyantiy flashing their travel documents but only to fail as transients or even as 
protracted sojourners owing to their being unable to distinguish, it would seem, between 
travel and residence, between the merely naturalized and the native-borin. 

Rizal*s successes derive from his having b^n a true son of his tradition. Consickr his 
use of the novel ioxm. The awit and corrido, as analogies of the European realistic novel, 
created a level of rhyme and measure appropriate to a semblance of hunwj experience . 
of archetypal force and blocked off the particular realities of the day. Rizal did likewise, 
using Spanish and the novel form; the latter already much employee! in Europe. He 
achieved much the same effect as did the awH or corrido writer in terrns of aeating a 
virtual worid wl^e kJeals could be particularized. It was as if he knew ^ along that his 
predecessors in the craft of the nanrative had drawn enough from the fables Europe; 
noiw it was his turn to teU a tale of a Europe traofilpianfed. Here was his necessary Subject 
botfi the convention he chose and his traditibn raljuired it The'^er aJridla had 
reridered glosses on th^ sulj^sct of justice; the auitt had lyridzfed ove? it Now he would 
probe for its frutfi. Conventtori kud out the tolls of realism on<he servke-tray before him, 
in place ol the Ijwdve- and eight- syllabte lines, which were the verse-marker's bid for 
immediacy, he woukl turn to .the resources of scene, diak>g«e, charactferizatiOH, of 
persona and fone ~ devices already pressed into service by Perez Galdds ( 1 843-1920), 
Dupia^ a8O2-1870), Hugo {1802-1885), and Flaubert {182M 

. The popularity erf the dwit and corrido among the ciolfftmon people and their heavy 
burden of pious material must have conceaied^fgr Rizal's "younger brothers, the 
profound artistk: advance that has tngcn achieved an3l5ossitslyihe aeative resources of 
the national pa^ as well. I?izal, for his part, had the genius not to miss anything. It ' 
therefore became necessary for late comers to make new diseoveries. But the complex 
rple in the national culture that Rizal and his^ work played concealed the pu^y artistic 
facet of hi& legacy ,^obs<:uring leads that coukl helplthe diligent and the humble. With the 
advent of the>^maiq|n re0me, a perturbed sensit^ty began to look about, an>dous for 
indicatior)$ of roots or beginnings, only to stumb^'intp false starts and liidicrbus 
posturings iri hopes of pressing the FiliplfYo experiencethto acceptable fomis- In some 
cases, as we shall later se^, the acceptable meant the v^ndable. Moreover, events 
moved at much too fast a clip, Before a fireshly rememberjed event was released from 
memory and could be articulated, a new one thrust itself forward to ovmvhelm the 



mind and^trample upon the spirit The short stoiy in both Filipino and English offered 
relief from this cultural mutilatioa ♦ . 



"D^e short stoiy in PiUpino has a tess elaborate history than it its counterpart' in English, 
• although hot necessarily a less eventtul one. It is unfortunate ttiat the schoolbooktre^de; 
like a curse, has encouraged the easy designation of styles and themes and the listing of 
writers and titles of stories as alternatives to defining the forces that beleaguered the 
writer «id diminished his art Our accounHiere cannot serve to supply what years of 
diligertt critical attention could have provided. We can only^sketch in an idea: the 
dedicated involvement by some writersVnd the enthusiastic, if chancy, support'by 
institutions, and groups, so that the appearance of the short story in Filipino, all told, 
might be recognized as a milestone in the journey of the Filipino tbward artistic 
expressioa / ' 

* ■ 

Wt^t we call mcukiing hatha — a short literary composition ^ could not be anything 
but new in the Uterature, considering its formal beginnings in the awit and comdo 
tradition. The fomi derives from' the dagli, brief sketches that Lope K. §antos and his 
associates published inMuHng Packing in the twenties. Thesa/aysay, orriarration, had 
ah-eady been cultivated as well. It may well be that when the salamv acquii:ed a 
thematic thnist the da^t came infccrbcin^. For one thiri^, ier>gth had bst its appeal; and 
readiUg matter that could be sold at the patio of . Quiapi Church, alongside votive 

. caridles in the shape of hearts and crosses, were now things of the past No doubt the 

/ Revolution of 1896 and the Philippine-American War, which extended to 1904, were 
more tKan sufficient explanations for the change of taste in the images of the lived life. 

« What was sought after was entertainment and instruction for the new age. This was the 
direction of rtiany a oublication or journal of the period, and a typicsU one wasAngMithf. 
In a literary comp^tion in 1910 sponsored by this inagazine, the story *'Elias" by 

"^Eosauro Almario Aioa-first prize, setting a trend in fiction ccjf^tests. 

In 1920, Cirio Panganiban's "Bunga ng Kasabnan" V'the Fniit of Sin") earned the 
titl^ "Katha ng Taon," .("Stpry of the Year") in a contest sponsored by T(3/iba; fi^, G. 
Abadilla credits Panganlban with having introduced "plot" fang banghay) toth'edagfi or 
sa/aysay. " The "orderiy anrangemenfc of events, as a function and feature of the literary 
oompositigrV^ maayos m paghahatagni-tagni ng mga nangiKiri, bilangsanghqpathahgi 
ng hatha) was, according to Abadilla, something of a discovery to this generation. 

This was an underestimation of the eaiiier" nunative tradition; for the auiU and comdo 
writers wc^er of course, no strangers to it What the new writers did manage was a 
practical use for plot Whereas their verse-writing predecessors employed plot to mount 
some tendentious moralizing, the new writers used it to enhance narrative interest to 
promote rewards like suspend and surprise, the new writers^oon enough slipped into 
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sentimentaiUy abetted by the lurid prose that had become, alas, the hallmark of popular 
trading. • 



And what vyere their stories about? Abadilla describes their core as follows: ". . ang 
mkcinikayok na kalungkutan. ang iaaglahing pag-ibig ng isang mahlrap lalo ha, ang 
mga da^ring hubogkandiia, ang baywang-hantik ng pimparaluman, of anu-ano pctng 
dvnga ng mga kahighwang pandamdamin at pangkaisipan. crushing 
■^sorrows, the spumed kwe of a poor suitor in particular, fingers as shapely as candles, the 
beloved's waist like that of an* ant's, a^id ail sorts of aidolescent emotions and thoughts; 
. . .") It was altogether an odd image of iife. but it was not without admirers. 

A leadership developed for it in Dujoy uwy, a weekly that tfery early stood for popular 
writing in Tagakjg. it was in LiiyayM;ay's pages that the work of the members of the new 
school-almost exclusively appeared. Other weeklies were soon launched and for the first 
time the writer as a Filipino (working in what today is called Filipino but which then was 
essentially the Tagak^g of Marula and vicinity j became aware that one could make a 
living i^fesswnally at being a man,of letters. Indeed, this was possible through writing 
liction, as a aaftsman in the language of one's own race. 

By 1927, the maiklmg katha was ready for som^ffidal accounting. Precisely f^ this 
purpose Clodualdo del MunlSo initiated his lists of the best«tories published io the 
magazines. For nine he stood watch; Writers we^<^ observed to compAse their 
work with moreiSre than before jn hopes 6i making the del Mundo rot of honor, the 

/ Another critical observer joined in — Alejandro G. Abadilla, who, earlier, had earned 
/ areputatton for his poetry. Inaugurated in 1932, Abadi)la's Ta/aangHughaiy (The Blue 
.List) exerted pressure on o6ntributors to the popular weeklies and college publkations 
alike. Here was a critic wj/o was keen ofti craft and willing over the years to keep running 
skinnishes with' those writers gleefully unconcerned with • 

The practitioners of the matkJing katha had much to thank the Abadilla and del 
Mundo teadcrship for, In dde course, however, the Tagalog scene became polarized, A 
sharp division between UwayiUay writers — who were ncwr the old school — and the 
young bbod w?» aU too discernible by 1935, the year of the participation of the academy 
in the national literary dialogue. For it was th^n that the National Teachers College 
offered the use of its facilities for seminars and debates on Tagalog literary Issues. The 
dialogue tended toward dismantling what appeared to be a strong literary fort manned 
by members of the Lfwayuraj^^camp and their supporters from the staff of similarly 
minded magazines. The new writers, unable to publish readily in the popular press, 
were not without ingenuity and enterprise. In the following year, the first anthology of 
the sbcst story In Tagak>g appeared, Mgc{Kuwentong Ginto (Golden Tales), edited by A. 
a Abadilla and C del Mundd." , V , 

The collectidn contained twenty stories and covered the period fronT^l£J2&.<b 1935. 



H«re the Filipino term for "short story" seems to have appeared for tiie first lime, the 
anthobgisis tkfin^ the lorm as best they couIdXJuite apart from the many stories that 
are already short, they observed, the malklina hatha are those that are a class by 
- thems^vesdUing to the attentive regard on the part of their authoref^^ 

structure. Each story InMgo Kuwentong Ginto could come dose, in the estimation of the 
; editors, to what might be called thesinin^ ng mcdkling hatha ^the art of the sh9rt story). 

All this had a ben^dal effect, es reflected in the worit by new^ 
college urfdergradiwtes. And from here on the short stoiy in Pilif^o bec^e an open 
arena for protracted contest between two groups, the dd and the young. To the first 
Monged those committed to the standards set by tluJoy^y and like pubUcations 
whose survival memt their catering to a large but undiscriminating audience. The 
writers oi the second group had no such loyalties and made no concessions to popular 
taste. They felt free to experiment with fonn and.to press upon it fresh ideas. The 
publication of 50 Kuwentong Gnfo ngSOBatihangHuwen^ (Rft^; Golden Storie&j^y 
Fifty Master Story'tellers) edited by Pedrito Reyes^^ had the effect of placing the 
innovators in a mc^ advantageous position. 

The ba% lines Seem to have been dearly drawn — although larger issues, then 
unrecognized, began to appear. TheLiu«3yu;ay school, it will be recalled, did not 
. particularly recognize a litesaiy past But itdid identify enough with the romantic 
sentiitWnts that, in the work of the awit and corrido wriJieK, had won popular approval. 
Dutifully extolling Huseng Sisiw and Balagtas, the Liwayway school accoitimodatcd 
itself to the stock situations mi clk±e ideas that the new publki sought Any reluctance 
to move away from this directton uas readily discouraged.. Rather than raise the level of 
th^ narrative fomn in any serious way, ^eUwayway school settled for professionalism in 
the business of producing popular Uterature, regarding it as a virtuous gesture suited to 
the circumstance of the^mrsuit of letters in a country without its own source of newsprint 
and other ,paper products. , 

Its writers rode high on the assets that have accrued to the language through ite formal 
use in the folklore, gains achieved by the chapbooks on the church-patio and through 
the sari-sari store level of diistribution. Instead of being sold side by side with votive 
offer^gs and from counters with candy jars and sugar-and-pe^mut cakes, the work of 
the Iiu«iyu«jy writer would now reach its reader by courtesy of a modem delivery • 
service. Printing empires were in the maidng. What the younger writers could not 
Wcept, obviously, was to see Uteraiy imagination becoming a tool of wealth and frade. 
. This sentiment was not however, easily expressed. While mindful of the sen/ice that the 
popular magazine were providing by spreading the idiom to the distant reaches of the 
archipelago, the younger writers felt that their ciders were doing Philippine culture a 
disservice. In their evolvir^ concept of the theory and practice of the short story a 
growing conflict between pr«:ticality and idealsm was reprinted* V 

But the members^f the new group were caught up in' mundane problems 
themselves, and the importance of their stand against commercialization was not 




infre<4uendy obscured by th€ir w«1« fe^ / 
earlier kkafisnis. The univei^ - v 

tatent to replace Aat which by force of circumstances had been-weaned away from 
literature Iri this respect Oie progress of the writers in Tagak)g paraUd^^ 
contemporaries who, using the English language and enjoyfng the sanctu^ of the 
university, were already writing memorable short stories. 



VI ^ 

* 

•The Filipino short story in ghglish is a reaction against the commercialization of the 
^Filipino's intuitive ^asp of hi^ cultural history. We have seen how the awit and corrido 
\*riteis reached out to Europe and succeeded m keeping a national community stocked 
with virtual images of life, for its edification. When the FUipino mind, owing to an 
accident of history, accommodated itself to a unique fomi of the nan-ative, the moderft 
short story, a similar performance had to be produced by the shapingimagination. This 
b^gan in the late twenties and eariy thirties, about the same time that writers in Tagalog 
were themselves .becoming disturbed over the way the aterary tradition in th^ native 
language was being used This confluence of a(^reness by both groups ai writere was 
no coinadence. There was in^thc matiiring Rlipiho spirit a need for fiiUer growth. 

. AlthoyghtcKS easy a chotoe as a common language for peoples otherwise isolated 
within their yfemaculars, English would be acceptable enough as a tod for growth Its 
history and tradition, its metaphysics and rhetoric, more than sufficed to serve as Serious 
banters to the average learner. And this, too. was endurable. As in several countries that 
were later to be called the Third World,** English Would serve, as the language.of 
government But what was one to make out 6f those elements amongst the governed 
that dared to ^ve artistic expression to their thoughts artd sentiments in a school-learned 
language? CqukJ this be anything but /odhardines^?** ^- > 

• At this point, Rizal*s adoption of Spanish was simply too fresh in the Bipino memoiy. 
Spanish was no wikang smuso for him. It was not an idiom drawn, as the Tagalog would 
say, from Mother's breast And Rizal had to bonrow not only an idiom hut a literary fomf * 
as well —adding debt upon heavy debt He did clear the account at an all-too-punitive 
interest rate. The writers that were to come, then, after Rizal's martyrdom in 1898, could 
not quite escape his example. When the learning of the English language moved from 
the improvised classrooms of the Thomasites to Gabaldon-style schoolhouses and, ' 
finally, by the eariy twienties, to the University of the PhiBiJf^ and elsewhere^, Rizal's 
example amounted to a challeilge. Another generation of inheritors of that restless and 
durable ajctistic sensibility in'the'race had emfiaged. 

The initial efforts at self-identification cannot be recalled without embarrassment In 
.1912, Fernando Maramag wondered, for e>£ample, if some critic'might be found who 
,would teU the nation whether it would be "suSjcptible to the imaginings of a native 
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Tennyson. "»* The puWic would thus be "capable of receiving a jx^t's message with the ' 
uplifting sympathy that reaches the divine in man," Besides being a working 
ftewspapennan, Maramag was a practk±Tg poet on the scene- ^ W 
the m2yni of ^e hour who would tell the nation "whether the ideals tmd^aspirations of the 
race** could find full expression in the newly learned language, Maramag stipulated, 
however^ that such ideals^ust remain "distinctly" native.^ 

Thirteen years later, Jorge Bocobo put the najiciial literary community on the alert 
(And this has been the condition of the national scene esuit since. ) "Jin what language 
sWall this Filipino literature be' written?" Bocobo asked. Already the awit and corrido 
ydition seemed to have b^ forgottea Nor had oral literature been aWe to win its due. 
/'fs^esh elitism, as when ilustrado and cacique tastes, prevailed, was in the air. 

But like Maramag and other intellectuals of the period, Bocobo had not escap^the 
national inheritance of artistic sensibility. Besides writing plays, he launCiied a 
movement to preserve the national heritage in dimes and song. For the present, his 
thoughts we^ on writing. "Iiess and less wiH.it be in Spanish, and more and more in 
English." YetlU that would be temporary: eventually "the great RlifHno novel ... will 
not be written in English; it will be in one of the Filipino languages." 

However that would be, the next decade found a more unciquivocal advocate for 
English in Salvador P Lopez, who was confident that the literature would "draw 
inaeasing sustenance through the dd roots, that first grew there [the University of the 

Philippines' campusj twenty-five years ago "The puWisher/of the*Phi7fppines Free 

Press were to issue, in a couple Of years, Jose Garda Villa's pioneering selection of the 
best short stories in English, from a aop of nearly six hundred that particular year. The 
Free Press was to say, without so much as a smile,^that behind its effort to provide 
support fpr Filipino writing in English was, 

apart from self-interest, [the desire] to develop a school pf * 
Filipino short story writers or authors, partly with a view to the 
development of some literary genius who might make a name * 
for himself in the United States. . . 

If 

What this meant was that the choice of English — that is, if the.writer did ha\« a choice 
— essentijaUy opened up for him an opportunity that could be overlooked, only out of 
sheer boorishness. Compared to the situation in which RizaKs artistic sensibility 
achie\?ed its successes, this 'one weis less ideal although it had the advantage of being 
apolitical; and such illu^ons and realities as it implied had to be recognized for what they 
were. " , ' 

Now becoming attractive as a personal gesture of considerable pubUc value was the 
act of writing itself, a national ideal that found expression -tn the Commonwealth 
constitution, particulariy in the provision that defined the role of the state as a paWon of 
arts and letters- Although literature did not count as a learned profession, say, like the 
law, its practittoners had to congregate in Manila where facilities for publishing wereJ*^ 
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a\ailahie. Bes^ theFneePmss. other magaanes and journals took special interest in 
developing. in'particuiar» the skirt stoiy — the Graphic, Philippine Magazine, artd' 
weekend suppieraenis to the Manila Tribune and Philippine Herqkt, to name but the 
p?indpal ones, A new antiiology had foUowed Villa's, this one edited by,0. O. Sta. 

* Roraana. then a senior at the University of Santo Tomas who led,, in developing an 
awareness of posterity, a growing corps of short story" writers out of university 
classrooms and into editors' cubicles and press rooms as fledgling journalists. A 
dvic-mmded Philippine Book Guild issued titles by Villa, Manuel E Arguilla, Arturo B. 

•Rotor, ifte University of the. Philippines student literary annual, not inappropriately 
named Tfte Litemry Apprentice, founded years back, now obtained fresh money from' 
the university president's entertainment budget Because the thirties were ending, the 
time had come to make good the state's promise of patronage. Hence the First 
CommonwealthJJteraiy Awards in 1940. 

The stories of Manuel E Arguilla (who, with his collection, Hou> My Brother Leon 
Brought Home a Wife and Other Stories, won the year's Commonwealth Prize for the 
Short Story in English)** were not typical of the work of the period; niprVere tkose biy 
Arturo B. Rotpr." But the ^neral excellence of their stories must be regarded as 
pledges for still more outstanding work to come and, at the same tin^, as standards that 
codid be achieved by tKe rank and file through a formal study of the form. Indeed, later 
writers were to pursue this study abroad. Let it be noted, though, that the short stdiy 
writ^ Irt Tagalog seemed to be moving abng, though not necessarily ahead, on tiieir » 
oswn, striking out mdjjj^'less on an lndependent course. At the time of the Japanese 
Occupation, though, several short story writers in English tried writing In Tagalog (it 
wouk! be sev^al ye;^ stilt before the language would be officially called Pilipino); and 
the experiment, apart from having been required by the exigencies of the thf war, was 
rijgarded wit^ consid^blc wekome." \ / ' - 

laigcly understood, if rather unspoken of or discussed, was the lesson that the two 
writing groups were each learning from tl^ other. The writer in Tagalog couldsee what 
sheer book-leam]ng and formal, if'self-conscioi/i, techniques could accomplish; the 
writer in English saw how inspiration, derived from being able to reach an audience 
beyond the university'campus, could generate material closer to actuality. These' we^e 
scqet' lessons, as it were, grasped in the privacy of the artistic conscience. It was- 
becoming possible, in any case, to. document Philippine life through the short story ~ 
borrowed ostensibly from Edgar Allan Poe, O Henry and Wilbur Daniel Steele. The 
Filipino imagination, how^ever, did not seem comfortable with the styles that these 
writers represented; it favored plotlessness and its ultimate form in the so-called "slice of 
Efe."" This preference was sustained when soon aftejr, the early stories of Ernest 
Hemingway and William Saroyan, along with those of Shenvbod Anderson, began to 
exert a strong influence on the Rlipino writer's sense of form ^nd feel for language. 
Especially for thc 'writers who ch<>se English as their medium, persistence and discipline 
paki off. ' , 

Thissucccss coukJ'have been more spectacular had Filipinos been familiar at this time 



with rdevant literary^periences in Tieighboring countries. The Philippine scene had 
beconie too much a dfe^t of the American cultural estabiishment in those years before 
WorkI War il; the Filipino inteJkctual was thus deprived of the insfmction that cultures 
dose by. in Soatheast Asia and SoCith Asia, could offer. 

T. Inglis Moore, who had been a lecturer at the-Universjly of the Philippines, was to 
remark iri 1947 how similar to that of his native Australia the experience in the 
Phil^pines was in regard to the use of the English language for literary expressioa This 
was, erf couirse. not too appropriijite a comparison. Australia, after all, had had as an 
EngBsh colony her original stock of native-born speakers of the language, But to Moore 
the outback that -had become a rich source of material, for Australian writing had its 
counterpart iii thePhilippines^jand he sensed an int«n^ng aeativity in thef air ~ the 
Philippines would soori haye its own Henry Law$piis and Henry Handel Richardsons, 
He was of course to reconskier his enthusiasm when at a later date he wrote.' 

- When a colonial people has already enjoyed a traditional 
*^ culture of its own, tfie confBct between this and the conquering 
• . quiture of an ailten people is comparatively clear-cut. This can be 
. "seen in the Philippines after 1898 when the new Anglo-Saxon 
' ctllture of the American conqueror was irtii^ 
. Spanish-Filipjpo ohe established during the, centuries of 
^Spanish mle, and the Filipinos Aeri stryggl^ to acH 
independence from. Gdorualism %. the qreation of aj^^ 
Uteratiire. While pditical freedom has been won, the^^^ 
struggle still goes on. This> the constant theme of the F^^^ 
,lite^iary critibs.*' ' , ■■• , . 



It is, in fact, the preoc^ipation of all Third World csritJcism as well. 

A complementary lesson could' have been offered by Indo-Anglian literature, too. 
The careers of Tagore and Sri Aiirobindo, Mulk Raj Anarid, R K Narayan and Raja Hao 
were to be truly relevant to the Filipino shortly. On occasion, then, as now, and like 
Philippine writing in English, Indo-Anglian writing would in fact be- required by 
natiOTtalist&to stoke thp fire§ of an idealism that could cause writers to dream and write in 
their native tongues. • 

What urged the Filipino writer, perhaps happy enough in hisinsularity , to pers^ere in 
his craft? What drove him to write iri English as much as he did? He knew that while he 
pt^blished a few stories, getting a book out would be an entirely different matter, and if 
fried therlatter, the project" would be 

. . . delayed for months, to be squeezed in quickly by the press 
between run-offsofcomic books and political broadsidel. . . . 

Why give his best producing copy for the . 

. . . Sunday supplements Avhich, by Wednesday, may become 
torches for burning Out nests of tcrtnites?^ 
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The IndoA^rtglian writer had experienced ail that and milch ^hore; what saw him 
through was, according to C. D. Narasimhaiah. an •^inwardness," a familiarity that spills 
Q^Jer into total control of the received language." And given that what had pushed the 
Ineb-Anglian writer yet further on? The promise* of audiences? Or • 
... the challenge of particular dispositions and susceptibilities 
which can only respond to the possibilities of a medium — in its 
presence will he feel called upon to give shape and substance to 
the unwtought urn, the unheard melody and, generally, give 
aiiv nothing a l6<al habi^^ 

AH this notwithstanding, the artist quite simply obeys, in Narasimhaiah's view "his 
own inner law." ' . 

Among Filipino writers- that "inner law" demanded, in addition to a surrender to 
inwardness, an acceptance of historical circumstances and participation as a social being 
through self-fulfillment With English, there would be a considerable tradition that he 
couljl turn to. In the most practical tenns, this meant working with words, which in turn 
meant working with authoritative dictionaries. This was an advantage th^ even the 
writer working in Tagaiog did not have. It would be years, and after Worid War D at that 
when, -through the efforts of an Australian priest who worked practically 
singlehandledly, and during the lacuna'of the Japanese Occupation, a fairly substantial 
English-Tagatog dictionary would appear.^ f 

/Another factor worked in. favor of tiie Filipino writer in English, one whk:h offset his 
6e«n|ng isdatton from tite laiger world of iritematioi^ letters and tiamcultiiral issues. 
This was the not inconsiderable critical dialogue on the scene. The climate for it 
appeared to be right. Particularly in the fifties and sixties, literary criticism attained a 
vigorous, self-questioning voice. Such vapid topics as "Can writing be taught?" and 
"Where's tiie Great FUipino Novel?" were thin disguises for insights into the direction 
•the Writers were going. The Abadilte and del Mundo team were preoccupied with the 
same issues as their brethren working in English, but tiieir scene did not acquire the 
excitement found where the writers in tiie school-learned language raised their literary 
potted plants regulariy provided with water from the critical fountains of America and 
•England. * - ^ 

By the late sixties, the high hopes of the-free Press had been fairly well forgotten, 
especially as the beginnings of a trade publishing in English surfaced in ManUa. Cential 
to the entire Uterary activity by now was the need for more readfer support: an 
accounting had to be made as to whom tiie Filipino writer could reach, and especially in 
his own country. Leonard Casper, who watched the progress that was being achieved 
and. in 1962.:published Modem Philippine Short Sthries, had to sound a warning: It 
seemed apparent to him that for tiie FiHpino writer in English "to write honestiy about 
his people, he must risk not writing for them.'"" 

Ironic indeed as titis looks, it cannot be denied that before tiie bar of literahire the 



FlUpino short story writer in EngJlsh was nonetheless acquitting himself quite well 
Commentina on Casper*s anthoiogy, Donald Keenc wrote: 

^ Whatevercowse Philippine literature may take, we a^^ 
foitanate that there ar« now Filipinos who can speak to us 
, beautifully in our own language, urfthout lisldng t^ 

ha^rds of translation . . . The coUectioh as a whole is of^en 
" Tt^ore importance than, the individual excellerices/ It 

admirable testinwny to the emergence" of another important 
brar«^ of En^ish literature. *V 

■ . ■ . * ' 

What was happening then was that while the FUii^o wrker in English might not be 
succ ee d in g in getting to his people, from out of his tussles with a language not his own 
and with a form relatively new in his culture he was being counted as a contributor to 
wortd Utfirature, For perhaps the Filipino short story writer in English was beginning to 
be the most instructive arid unbiased observer of Philippine life, not to say the most 
accessibte one as well, The difficulties of translation and the built-in inframurals among 
writers in PiSpino — the issue between purism aind contempoirary idiom, for example — 
have cost th« latter much time and energy. The Filipino writer in English was spared this 
dissipation when history offered him a language and a literary tradition. What he had to 
mund wasan inwardness for both. He might have tdd off his detractory, as K^rtala Das 
did, defining a premise for the survival, if not the continued good health, ^ Indo-AnoJian 
writing: * 

" I am Indian, veiy brqwn, bom in Malabar, ' 
, ^ I speak three languages, write in two, dream in 
one. Don't Write in English/ 

they said, • ■ 

English is not your mother tongue. Why not 

leave ^ . , . 

Me alone, critk^, friends, visiting cousins, 

Everyone-of you, why not let me speak in • • . 

Any language I like? The language I speak 
' ' Becomes mine. ... 

/ It >x)k:es my Joy^, niy longings, 
, My hopes, and it is useful to me as cawing 

Is to the aows or roajring to liqns, it ' 

Is human speech, the speech of a mind that is 

^ Here and not there, a mind that sees and hears 

and « ' > 

Is aware. . . . 

Beyond the level of words, for that matter, the Filipino short story writer in English was 
vokdng thoughts of his own. We realize this when we understand the kinds of statements 
that fiction,' and particularly the short story, makes. Literary conventions have 
vocabularies of their Own, and, of course, a grammar ,and a rhetoric that the writer puts 
at his disp5>sal. It may well be that the Filii^no wnter was not quite aware of this, and this 
is probaWy fortunate, since more s€lf-consdousness»could destroy him. 



AUhough introduce as an exciting disGov«iy in Story, Manuel E. Arguilla led the 
group of writers presented to an international auctience in the Casper coU^on. Now, 
they could speak bei^>nd the borders of their country. The coilection Included A. B. 
Rotor, Frandsco Arcellana, Edith Tiempo and many others. More collections by other 
edltowfoaow^ Casper himself supplenientcd his WW 1962 withNeu> Wfiting from 
tire Philippine ** A more than modest beginning in temis of international notice had 
been accomplished. The record to date is, in fact, rather impressive fdTan art that could 
be regarded by some as a country cousin to de Mau{fe»ssant and Chekhov. The gods 
, have b«2n rather generous. - 



VII 

The brevity of the short story is its essential disguise. This feature enables It to appear 
almost Inconspicuous and to work its other disarming charms on the reader much in the 
same way the earlier Filipino verse-makers rendered their romances, opening their 
world of make-believe in the mode of the day. Instead of drawing from the lore of 
Europe, the story wnter today has sought the tore of the modern worid, and, working 
within the limits of the fonn, he has raised questions about his past and future, as Nick 
Joaquin has done, oraboUt the ways of tradition as Manuel ArguiUa and others have. He 
has defined Certain states of the human condition brought on by war and exile, as in the 
woik of Bicnvenido N, Santos in You Lovely People;** class and status are probed with 
scalpel-sharp felicity as in the stories of Akia avera Ford** and Gilda Cordero;' 
Fernando.^ Examples of partkular triumphs are too nuri^oiis to mention; suffice it to 
say that the sharpness of its thrust, the revelation of character usually required by the 
fornV or the equally necessary discovery of sonoe Idiosyncracy of human Ufe, the focus 
on an image that becomes an idea objectified ... these and other Skills that the short 
story brings off, and memorably, have come under the Filipino short story writer's 
control. Now, having achteved that, he has favored the form, cherishing it in fact above 
otty&ts — the novel axi the play, for example — to a point where the muses that pr^ide 
hereabouts could well be truly jealous. 

And the short story has managed to be left alone. Over the years its writers in the 
Philippines have not allowed it to be commercialized. This trend has also been observed 
in the American short story. Its writers have been 

... left pretty much to thernselves, freed from any expectations 
and preconceptions, but their own as they begin to write. It is , 
true that the old-fashioned commodity producers, of the sort 
who crowded the t)ages of so many larg6-circulation magazines 
now defunct, would be having a hard time of it had they not 
shrewdly followed their some-time readers into the newer 
technofc^[ies. But the short story in America at the present tirne, 
insofar as one may generalize, thrives in its apparent neglect, 
perfwps even because of It *^ 
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The Filipino short skay writer in English^ and indeed the new generation of writers in 
PUipino as wdl, know this phenonienon from hiaving to live with it Grc^ has resulted 
from the twksmaij's ncgtect. not that artistic scnsihUity incteed has ever left the scene. 
What preoccupations could possibty send it away? Its place in the culture has,beciome 
much too ^jm 

thiough,good tinies and bad. through the siymbdic floods, through hours of high and 
low tide at the river Pasig, neither has this sensibility denied itself the' wonder of 
expression. Never has there been a moment in the natfonal ej(peri€nce,wheri the briage~ 
over the Pasig was without that curious group of eager souls looking at the water. 

We must recognize their presence unequivocally. For Art is often surrounded by 
twilight-cool Indifference. It is not difficult for a writer to feel at times that the society he 
saves is a ward of "catatonk patients who make sure only at the end of their trance that 
nothing e^pes them.'*** In the Philippine experience, that trance has been 
intemilttentiy brokeni-the artist does get heard. In any case, "it may not be entirely 
senseless.** as Max Horkheimer reminds us, "to continue speaking a language that is not 
easily undestood"** , 
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I. How My Brother Leon Brought Home A 

Or The Disguises of the AutobiogmphicalM 



Maiiud A. Arguiila's How Nty Brother Leon Biought Home A Wife" is beyond dcmbt 
the most \widcly read Filipino short story in En^. it is perhaps also among the best 
loved and a favorite of those beginning to be acq^iaintcd with, as well as those who 
count themselves a^ long-standing friends of, Philippine literature tn En^ish, 

The first claim derives from the. fact that with the stojfy*s acceptance by and 
subsequent publication in Whit Burnett's Sfory Magazine, the most distinguished 
di^y window for new writing in the 'thirties, ArguUla received recognition, TTiis 
accomplishment was not merely personal; it pointed to possibilities ^ihead for the 
Bl^sino short ^oty. 

ArguiUa had a tremendous popular following, which was unusual for one whose work 
had the quatity that distinguished him from that of moStof his contemporaries. He did 
not pander to the popular taste. He -wrote very much as his artistic requirements 
denjanded.and, in general,: very much as hie pleased: This latter tendency may have 
been responsible for the markedly autobiographkal quality of his stories. In thenfhe 
matched plot or actton with the readily identifiable scene. Very clearly the man of lettere 
of his generation, he playecl that role until the kiealisms of World War II conscripted him 
for anodicr, that of guerrilla and undercover man, and finally, the adniired patriot and 
martyr, for the JapaneseKenpeitai* would not allow one such as he to survive. He wrote 
mueh^fcom^t of what hi knew and experienced, and Ermita district in Manila was a 
favorite subject, vying at times not too successfully with Nagrebcan, a barrio of Bauang 
munknpality in La Union Province where he was bom. Nagrebcan is perhaps the one 
place in Luzon that has been most artistkally written about, a fact which has not escaped 
Arguilla's admirers and critics. 

For "How My Brother Leon Brought Home a Wife,'^ Arguilla drew lavishly from 
personal experience, and the atmosphere of romantic innocence that the story renders 
is not without an emotional appeal to be enjoyed privately rather than discussed in 
publk:. The word "charming" is often used to describe this private level of enjoyment; to 
scrutinize in a fon^ way that aesthetic delight is perhaps to undermine it There is a 
sizable amount of "worth" that accrues to the reader and whk;h gratifies him enough to 
opt for appreciative silence. But successful literary performances of this kind are 
generally more valuable than they appear. They are admired for rather their most 
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^vkHis features, and w« nv>ve on to otheis;^^ ^ 

beauty in one instance, we hope to succeed s^n enough in the next Having seen the 
mafeabre in Faulkner's "A Rose for Emily," we need not bother to Investigate whether 
theauthor has nvtde a statement in that story, for cxampte, conc^ 
to Time. In Hemingway's "Hills Like White Elephants," Frani* O'Connor calls our 
attcntton to %e repetition of key words and phrases' - thatare responsible for a hyianotic 
c{tectinthatstoiy,andwhk:his"anewthinginstorytelling. . . " And thisis a judgement 
well enough earned We are gratified by the iiisight thus passed on and forego doing the 
f. stoiy a further critical scrutiny on our own, bkxJdngout the charKe of Hemingway's 
revealing to us —as Indeed he does — the process by which romantic promises turn into 
the bitter "I feel fine" sort of reality.' . . 

Through a similar marvelous technical perforrrSipce, Arguilla's "How My Brother 
Leon Brought Home a Wife" tells us much more than we are readily happy over. In 
summary, what weliave is a stbiy of the boy. Baldo, who has been dispatched by his 
father, a shrewd old man, a veteran of the Philipp^e Revolution, to escort home a new 
member of the famUy . This is><ity giri, Maria, whom Baldo's elder brother, Leon, has 
recently mawied In Baldo's eyes, Maria is remarkably bvely and truly lovable "... the 
fragrance of her was like a nK>rning when papayas are in bloom '' 

Anxious to see how his diiughter-in-Iaw will take to country life, Baldo's father 
instructs him not to-usc^the fajnily ca/esa but theiwo-wheekd cart instead. Baldo is to 
hitch the buU. Labang. to the cart; and he is to use the river-bed trail instead of the 
provincial road for the journey home with the newly-weds. 

Leon sees their father's meaning clear enough, for the ride down the river-bed trail 
can indeed be an ordeaL But Leon and Maria make a marvelous journey of it, what with 
the stars in th^ sky and a song that appropriately comes to ntind. When, in due course, 
Baldo delivers the couple safely home, their father asks: "Did you meet anybody on the 
way?' 

Baldo's reply, which is in the negative, is supplemented by an important remark: 
"Nobody passes through the Waig at night" It is as if Arguilla, we observe, is setting off 
from the mundane as best he can the new world into whkJi Maria is to be ha^ 

The father pursues the matter further. He asks if Maria showed fear o| Labang: 

"Was she afraid of Labang?' My father had not raised his voice, 
but the room seemed to resound with it 



"No, Father.^e was not afraid." 
|;0n the wai? — " 

"She looked at the stars. Father, and Manong Leon sang." 

"What did he sing?" ' 

" 'Sky Sown with Stars'. She sang with him." 



The inf ctfTOs^n that the father did not expect dois not surprise the reader. Adroitly, 
ArguiUa underscores its impc^t by setting off the previous dialogue in an appropriate 
mood 

He was silent again (Bald^ continues his nairrativ^. I could 
hear the low wfces of Mother and my ^ter Aure^ 
There was also the voke of rny brother Leon, and I fhou^^ 
•Father's vcice ^nust ha\ievb^ like that when he was young. 

The connection between the father^ the song, the family, and the stars cannot be 
missed The stoiy doses with the Father telling Baldo that it is "time you watered him 
(Labang), my son," and, briefly, we s^ the boy k>oking at Maria again. His approval erf 
her sums up the accej^ance by the family of the bride. Arguilla's details are sharply 
perceived but they are all rendered in Baldo's terms, so that it is the reader's 
responsibility td recognize the representations laid ouf before him as more meaningful 
than theyappear. B^do, in this light, is ourtypM innocent — in Erik Erikson's view, he 
Is jgwlved in the confusion of roles* — while the father is the man of knowledge, the 
le^ftiftLthe trib^.testing whether the years that lay ahead for him predict ego integrity 
or despair.' This projection is vit2U to him. He has a wound, acquired during the 
Revolution, thatstill f^ers. HowMar^, city giri thatshe is, will ibpress him is not c:^tiy 
predictable, Leon's good sense notwithstanding. *^ 

"Does that worry you sp, Maria ... 
From the way you talk, he might be an 
^ ogre, for^ tfie world ... " - 

Leon's ^pnfidence that his family will accept his bride whole-heartedly is an 
|ill-too-instinttive feeUr^, and one which comes through to us from what Baldo has to 
report about the song, "Sky Sown With Stars:^' 

. . . that he and Father sang when we cut hay in the fields at night 
before -he went away to study ... 

Crucial, then, to the unity of the family (and of the community, for a list of the less . 
essential characters in Baldo's tale will reveal to the reader a rather large collection of 
kith and kin) is this slender yet vital link. It is as if Arguilla were saying that in song and 
poetry we remaikitogether. The traditional separation between country and city is 
remedied by song/We say "as if" advisedly, however. For, all throughout, the story 
re«K:hes us th'rdugh Baldo's voice; and Baldo's voice is not necessarily the aythor's. 
Wdse, it is an innocent's voice. , , 

Most readers overlook this detail, as who wouldn't, what with Baldo so engaging a 
character and the things pcarcelved so rich in costumbrista, in local cdor. When we do 
this, however, we over-emphasize Baldo's function. He is merely the author's chosen 
narrator, we must remember. How close in time he is to the events tiiat he de^ with is of 
some significance at this point ' ^ 

BaUdo's speaking voice suggesfs that not too much of a time lag' lies between Leon 
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and Maria's return to ^fegrebcan anB tfie rendering of the nan-ative. We feel this from 
the quality of Baido's impressions. They seem utterly 'fresh. Space is delicately and 
precisely observed. 

. , Now the shadow took fright and did not crowd so nearr ' 
Clumps of andadasi and anais flashed into view and quickly 
, disappeared as we passed by. Ahead, the elongated shadow of 
Labang bobbed up and down and swayed drunkenly from side 
to skie. for the lahtem rocked jerkily with the cart. 
■ <i ■ 

~ Space, In short, has n^t yet become "tim"eJhl:onc"retil6rm;*We are not dealing' here 
with Baldo's memories but rather, with Virgin observations; at least, ArguiUa manages 
mis illusioa 

. This is a feature, in any case, that conceals the author's shrewd technique. Through 
Baldo, some of LecTn's own thoughts and feelings (for Nature and the family, for 
instance) may be revealed. Baldo's own appreciation of his brother's personality, and of 
Maria's, m^y .be rendered in terms unadulterated by city- or school-acquired 
experiences. ArguiUa is thus able to give us a view of the generational gap and of 
cduntry^city polarity on two levels — Baldo's and the authorial one. It is with the 
author's insight Into these matters that we take in and accept Baldo's story, so that our 
total support of the story's theme is never directly sdicitcd. ArguiUa has Been artist 
enough to merely invite Our attention to it, or rather, to Baldo's experience of it. If we 
accept Baldo completely, the author seems to say, so will we accept his idea, l.e , that in 
poetry is our regeneration. In song is* transcended the alienation brought on' by the 
necessary poiarity between country and city. Baldo, thus, is, and yet not quite, the 
author in disguise. 

Apart then, from simply giving us a nan'ative, a story may point to how we ought to 
conduct the business of living. It doe^ this instructional chore rather openly, although by 
precisely seeming not to do anything 6f the sort. Fndeed, the indirections of fiction 
provKie one great source of delight fpr the serious reader. 

ArguUla's Baldo, as a viewpoint character, as the center of perception for his story, is a 
measure of his meaning. In the young boy whose dew-drop innocence^we watch, 
Leon's return to the native hearth is observed closely but from the authorial standpoint' 
largely in synthesis. This has to be, since in developing societies this sort of event is 
symbolic of the movement toward fuller progress. We would reject this as sheer 
sentimentality today were it not for the fact that Baldo's sensibiUty is rooted in Nature (at 
stoiv s end it is time to mind Labang's needs) and in Histoiv (the father has had his share 
of pain from the past). Jhetf is, moreover, Baldo's relationship with the community. 
The boy's friendliness is returned by one and all with affection derived from a long 
experience of sharing with Nature's bounty (papayas in bloom). Baldo, of course, is an . 
extcnsk)n of Leon in time and knowledge. When Maria teUs Leon, "Look, sender is our 
star," fialdo assigns to her and Leon "... the biggest and brightest in the sky." The 
dialogue reveals precisely where Baldo locates himself on tine scene, i.e.. tiie emotional 



tanc&Kiape bcought by this discovety. 

. . : as I cttmbed bad/inlo th« cart my liea^^ , 

However blograi^^ infoimatlon bears out that this is an episode out of ArguiUa's 
' personal Me, we have nevertheless onlj^ Bakfo's stoiy: "How My Brother Leon Brouglit 
Home a Wife** is Baldo's initiation to the vwrid ol the union of Country with Qfy, of the 
integration of one fierwration into the oJd, and of the transcendental in poetry that 
tTdnsfomis all this jnovemefflFinto a n. episode irahsf^ ' ♦ 
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IL The Tomato Game 

OrHistorv and U\e Imagination 



_For aU the b^ty that the short story writer is supposed to obsetve, excess is a feature 
d^riam^ofliim; The sense of ^^^^ (^iwnunicai^ td Q^^ is characterizedby 
abundance. People tend to appear bigger than Ufe-sizc; events se^^ to exceed their 
usual temporal frame; pla<^ emerge with a stunning particularity of detail. For excess in 
ti^«ficretbehin(fthedc-£amiliari2ationolexperience whk:hfi^ Habits dull^ 

our senses and eventuaUy atrophy them. Fiction, thus, must rehahiatate oir awareness 
ofA^arious aspects of the actuality that sunrounds us. And the writer works out of 
plenitude only to present it in one of the briefest of possible forms. 

&nce histoiy, or the course of events in time and place, is, for the writer, too rich and 
often confusing as material, he must look for the metaphor with which to control the 
portion of it he has chdsen to present The met/phor, or centring image, sdves his 
dilemma. Being in itself already a known image, he can now begin tflme-famlliarize it, 
that is, make it bok new and mean more than what it appears to mean. The result is 
excess, although one that is not n^easureabk in terms of verbal a^xmdanccb^^ 
in musk:, oi re§odanc«» At thisijoint the rcadi^ issakl to experience what Is sometimes 
called "felt life.** V 

As in actuality, "felt life" is informed by change, which becomes manifest in a 
^muittude of ways, Things happen to people, places are transformed, etc The reader of 
flctkjn is deliberately made aware of these, and quite as deUberately forced by an inner 
k)gk:,-or a sense of inevitability promoted by the writer, to seeihe entireeonstruct as a 
unity. So^aUed Uterary technkiues provfcle the arsenal that wins the tetde of credibility 
for the writer. He has a wide range of weapons from whk:h to make his choke. He could 
go for the trend, or for the convention^, or even the unique. The t^^hnk^ue he chooses, 
though, must be subs^vient to his arti^ needs. The term "gestalt" has been used to 
describe such a unit of constnictton that adds up 2»rtistk:ally into a whole, a "pattern of 
artistic worth," as Herbert Read has emphasized,* "independent of the ideas 
expressed** This inctependence may be, in fact, illusoiy, as in the nature of artistic 
composittons, ideas thrive Immeasurably in the way they are expressed. Conveisely, 

the naanlier of their expression shapes those ideas themselves. ^ 

^ ■ " ■ , *■ ■- 

Because "The Tomato Game" Is a composition of our own it may appear difficult for 
us to be objective about it This can be surmounted, however, by our being attentive 
only tb tts most readily observable features. On the face of it this is a stoiy that is easy 
enfii^gh to summarize, We are told about an old man, known simply as Lolo. 
(Grandfather), and of his effort to bring a bride to tfic U.S. It is clear that he is on the 



nttii^ wfong skk of the bai^iairu and is in fact at the nmcy of or^ Sophio Arimuhanan, 
an ^trepreneur and lawyo-. It was the latter who made the arr^ements for Ldo, ^e 
old man paying, doubtless; a hiindsome fee» We are told also that the bride, Alice, is to 
antwe soon and with a young man on whom Lolo has adopted a paternal interest He 
^ would see the young man tfuough schod K>.that the letter night follow in ^e footsteps 
of Arimuhanan. 

All this infcHEtnation comes through to the rea<kr in the language of a narrator who, as 
it happens, is a lecturer atatertain Transpacifica University, a school of dubious repute. 
The entire material is rendered to us in the form of a letter addressed to a certain Greg, 
the nanator (or letter-writer's) friend It appears that'the letter-writer has tried, on 
v^ious occastons, to tell GregaboutLdo and Alice, and about Alk^ 
as well. The letter-writer con fess es, however, to having been' unable to put the stor^ 
tog^her.^ The occasion for the letter is a recent visit to where Ldo lives, a typ^ tomato 
famr. The summer aop has been harvested; the smell d rottiilg tomatoes permeates the 
Sophio and the letter-writer anrive at Lolo's place to find that preparations for the 
arrival d Alice hive been well on their way, . i 

^ Something ab(;iut the vi^t upsets the letter-writer and he maHcs this dear to his friend 
Greg. Thus, in the letter, is not only Ldo's story, but also that of its writer. As readers we 
eyre ^kSk« that indeed the tvyo stories are one and the same, or should be 

regarded as such; the two are aspects of one metaphorical iihage. As t/iat unity they 
provide us with what the author calls "the tomato game." 

Having described the story, we may now tUm to the problem of discovering what it is 
all about 

What instantly strikes us is its epistolary form, which defines its brevity. For this one 
letter has indeed to be brief to resemble as .close as po^ble letters we are familiar with in 
actual life. We could suspect, however, that a substantively weighty enough subject is 
suggested by this brevity. In fact, the short story hdds always such a secret 

' ■ if 

This encourages us to Construct a narrat{ve around Lolo's life as an imm^rant,,a 
narrative containing more than a letter. We see him as a ferm worker who, having spent 
a good number of.years as a migrant laborer in California, has not had the chance to 
settle dbwn and raise a family. The story is cryptic about the exact circumstances 
surrounding Lolo's personal life; but we do feel that his is a typical'casc. For he is not 
much characterizecJi^^nor individuated. Ldo, is shown deliberately eis the victim of those 
insuperable circumstances that Filipino farm laborer^ have known. This typicality is 
pressed upon us. By not providing data contrary to what we have gathered from 
journalism or soctoloss?, the story directs us to fall back on common knowledge. As the 
t5/pical Filipino has become expendable as a laborer in America's agri-business, Lolo is 
sfiown, furthermore, in the twilighf^his yeaj|. It is a lonely period of his life, as is the 
setting in whk:h we see him, the posSfefiWfest scene of the year's tomato crop. 

30 



what perhaps Js going to be his terniinal effort at keeping his self-respect and pride, 
oK>lias launched himself into a project in whJRi intervenors had long made killings for 
them^dyes — getting a' bride. SopI {a nickname for Sophio) is not surnamed 
Arimui^nan for nothing. The word is Filipino for "he who takes advantage of 
^^'^f^i^ Sopi certainly does notleave niattos abne. He uses Ldo to advantage — 
Uvin^, asHt were, to the siimame. The use pf the mcl^iame Sopi reflects the tevel of. 
: acceptance tiial he has enjoyed in his trade — whicfi is osfensively that of importer and 
; exporter. Lob's affairs make only a mode^ contribution to Sopi's professional image; 
indeed, it is a njatter one atten^ to on the side, as on this particular Sunday morning, in 
the course of c«ie's search for^ther amusements — cockfightjng (illegal 'in California) 
and drivir^ arpund the countryside. . . _ 

•The other characters, Tony and Alice, deserve appropriate sketches in their own right * 
They are, like* the others again, typical. To understand them and the demands on our 
personal knowledge of the types they represent may be easy or diffkult, depending on 

' our^tial or temporal provincialism. We would not grasp the reference to Manila's 
Ceritral Market, for exani]^e, without a working familiarity of at least the jeeraing 

. bazaars in Asian or Southeast cities, and of the rampant and kinky varieties of sex 
encountered in the alleys and dark corners of the ghettoes. A temporal povincialism 
could bbckoff nega|prf«f attitudes toward tKe £att^ in partknilar, it could i&s up simply 
as picturesque a passage like the following: 

The old man remembered, and his eyes were smiling. , . 

**The Central Market You know thdse stalls. If you happen to 

be pff guard, you're Hkeiy to be pulled away from the sidewalk 

'>ai>d dragged into the shop for a— what do you caD it here"^ — a 
' ^ tOowiobr , 

/. The old man smiled, as if to say "I know, I know. .\ ." 

From Sopi, whose soul 'is not exactly black, we get a glimpse of Alk:e's background 
an4 of the relatbrvship between her and Tony. In the case of the latter, we are asked to 
consider yet another fype — the young man as a searcher of fame and fortune — but 
with a side-glanpe into Philippinesodal history, for the boxing ring has had, and appeal"" 
to continue to have, its stable of Filipino folk heroes, Pancho Villa having led them all 
. into the iUustons of championship in the sports worid of the twenties., 

. Tony's educatbnal cover suggests another'design in indirection. It comes from the 
same esemplastic structure^ as the reference to Transpacifica University, the letter 
Writer's "miserable" Job in thiitt institution of learning, and the news item about the 
granting of anhonoris causa. The word ''pres^oqs" sums it up. So much material how 

^ appears, it should strike the reader, to have been deliberately thrown in, in so little 

' space: our sense of their relevance could be strained. 

This is all the more so since we have focused our attention so rhuch on Lolo. We 
' believe the story about him, a presumption that resulted from our critical provincialism. ' 
• • It has accustomed us to watch a character's artM:uIation in the narrative in terms of a 
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situ«tk>n, complication,, and resolution. In both the literary past of, say, New Zealand 
and the BiiUppir«s, -editc^s have oiften told their writers: "No story, no cheque!" By 
"story" ttiere wa^ no misojnsiruih^ what was meant The word stood for the Hoilywood 
sense of happening, which evokes a studio scene and the director's exhortation: 
"L^hts! Camera! Adioa" . ©- 

The naethpd adoptedin **The TonoatoCame,** however, is unconventional in'that, as 
may have been suggested here, w6 have a nest of boxes — story within a storyi within 
stoiy: we have Lolo's story, the letter- writer's and, finally Greg's. In the end, the entire 
structure must make for the reader that ever so necessary and compelling unity that the 
controlling image is bound, when saaccessfuUy employed^ to achieve. We have to see 
how this cctf^ off. 

^ The image of the tomatoes rotting in the field is a convenient starter. The smell of 
rotting tomatoes "kept trailing" them, says the tetter-writer, so that at the stoiy's end we 
do seiise that what he has set down is an initiation, on his part, to an experience 
embodying how pride and self-esteem reniain with us even in the twilight of out days. 

But why docs the letter- writfer tell Greg of his abortive efforts at rendering Lolo's 
s^ory? The obvious answer is that Lolo's story is not his alone. It is an experience in 
moral cbrruF^n that the letter- writer is aware pf, and which he has tried te understand 
and, finally, passes on, if with yet imperfect understanding, to his friend, Greg. His 
e^orts at rendering it thus suggests the difficulty of our putting ourselves at a distance 
from the object (the moral conryption) so that we may see it for what it is. Considering 
the years encompassed ii*i Lolo's experience abne, this act of establishing. distance is 
art's assertion of an advantage over other means of expre^ion and modes of 
understanding. 

Greg, of whom we knowiKJthing, Is he Who really knows so much at the dose of the 
story. Theoretkally, a re^er could be held to his share of completing the story himself. 
Thus he might begin to put himself in Greg's place, as one who now knows about the 
letter-writer's recognition of the world of conruption: The reader is transforaied and, in 
short, becomes Greg himself. 

At this point, we could ask, "What does the stoiy say?" but could only get the question 
thrown back at us. The fac^ however, is that that point must.be settied, for we have 
experienced enough the process by which bur impressions have evolved. The final 
in^ght is too crucial to be ^^ed away from We remember how a stoiy must of necessity 
express the ir^ffable. Discursive forms convey their meaning discursively; narrative 
forms p^erform by providing a dynamic image of characters in time and space that 
become an embodfment of an idea. Yet, a story includes a narrative and much more 
fc)esides. There are forces operating in the genre that cause a lot more things to happen 
4s we iread. In other words, what has "The Tomato Game" told us? 

Having seen quite a few tj:ungs going, as it were, the dreadful prospect of pinning 



down import or significatiori becomes awescMne. But as king as we are aware that it is the 
Import of an art object, the signification of a partictilar sample of a genre that we arc 
^ixloi^toknow about, we may have willy-niUy come up9n what we have been seeking. 
Fpr In raising the question of meaning, we fall back on our ejqjeriences as readers. That 

^ Is. we have been attentive to how feelings (brought to our attention by an author's 
rendering of Ufe-Uke drcumstancesi have become comprehensible to our otherwise 

^ donnant sense of awareness. Our deiight is in having beeaawakencd tb a point where 
tiKJse feeling thiough our careful reading of the text, add up as one large assent to life. 

Though hardly the last word that can be saki about it, that seen^ 
. tbe problem of meaning. In any case, howewr and whenever we consummate the act of 
re^iing, we are in fact being directed by th<Kc esemplastk powers that the imag^n?ition 
1^ used to deal with the known and the common in history. We yield to those pqwexs, 
much as writers themselves dp. to the demon that takes command of their knowledge of 
genres and conventk)ns and, eventually, of their vision of life. 
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III. i^ve In the Cariibusks 

Or Love in a Plantation Sociefy 



What strikes ^ reader about **Love in the Cdmhitsks" is its simplicity. Indeed, ^ju^ve 
here a straightforward account concerrUng a young wife and mother, -Tinang, who, with 
hjBT child, pays her former mistress a visit The latter is wife to a man of means; the family 
owns iand operates a farm where, among other things, a tractor is used. TInang's 
purpose is to ask if her former mistress might stand as sponsor at the child's christening. 
Earlier, Unang had left the family's service to many a Bagotio, a dedsion whkh was not 
entirely unrelated to the fact thatihe latter, although not a Christian, owns at least two 
hectares oi land As Tinang offthis visit prepares to leave, she is informed that a letter has 
been awaiting her at the local drug store, which also serves as the k>cal post office. The 
letter, it turns out, comes from Amado, the young mah who used to drive the tractcMr but 
who ha^to quit his job to C2ire for his ailipg mother. In somewhat tirfcturesque bnguagc 
Amado's letter tells of the young man's affection for Tinang. She had reached sixth 
grade and couki read all right She succumbs, in fact, to menwries of their firiendship. 
Her love for Anoado Is rrKHrientarily awakened, even as she has the Bagobito, the baby 
whose father is Bagobo, with hor, asleep in a bed of comhusks urider a kalaman^ tree 
Tmang is thus overwhelmed with a sense of guilt especially as a "little green snake" 
languidly slithers into ^ taU grass nearijy. She almo^ forgets the child who has been 
sleeping "motfonless on the mat of husk" and, frantk:ally, Tinang prays that she not be 
punished for this transgressfon. Tinang searches her baby's skin for marlis that might 
suggest snake bites. Amado's letter is left among the comhusks. 

This summary is hardly a complete one; but if it does suggest jvhat the "Love in the 
Comhusks** is all about it should serve our puipose for the present Among the tmny 
obstacles to the enjoyment of fiction the easy gratification we get from sumnwiy as the 
equivalent of the text itself. To the question "What happened?" is an answer that 
nowhere approaches what critical reading may supply. 

All nanatives, we must remember, deal with events and to enhance our attention to 
them their various components may have to undergo rearrangement This is overtly a 
manipulation, a contrivance; it is either easily detected or shrewdly concealed. In any 
case, we understand that tactk: as a convention and we tend to go along with it Thus, 
plot is precisely what the word means, ^ Imagine If detective stories did not use plots; or, if 
stories concerning bve lost and found, or vke versa, <^d not resort to this contrivance 
and the practk:e were unsanctioned, as it were, by literary practice. These genres would 
be non-existent altogether. 

Plot iO fact, provides us at the outset with a working basis for understanding what the _ 



stocy nUght be abput— in short, for meaning. II by the word •'meaning," we understand 
that which is "sayahle" about ianything coftarete or abstract, we woisld readily note that 
quantification is possible. The attribute "meaningful- 'would then refer to the conact^ 
abstract "obiecf' about which A number of statements could be made. Utterances 
related to events, speaking of the narrattve'as such an "object" would constitute but 
6ne statement out ol many that are possible, the types of kinds depetiding on the story 
dements on which they are Jbascd. It is said that classics are books that continue to 
en^tage bur attention and cause us to care about them, which is not unlike our receiving 

L travel instructions, as it were, and then discovering a dty or a countryside to exult over. 
The critical reader, if his good fortune holds up, is he whose passport is stamped with the 
appropriate visas so that he might venture into the interior or in some way prolong his 

> spJoUm. 

The answer to the questkjn "What happened?' does not then take us too far. But it is 
fortunate th^ our familiarity with the short story form provides us something to go by. 
We wouM remember, for that matter, that a story is an utterance ~ a sentence, if you' 
Will and as such has its subject and predfcation. In "Love in the Comhusks," It appears 
obvious that Tinang represents the subject, the "love" in the title. What does "in the 
comhusks" stand for, as a predication? At first rea^ng we saw enough of the stoiy to 
realizrthat the author gave us a description of actual "comhusks" and of Unang^s baby 
ris the baby love' or.the fruit thereof?" we ask, and know at once that we cannot 
possiWy be more gross) asleep upon the bed that did servtee for it We should be able to 
do better now, oh second readi n^^ hat sort of love, we might ask, would Tinang 
objectify? Perhaps the data suggAHby "In the comhusks" could help to outline, or 
frame, that represehtatioa ^^rr 

We return then to the story's opening paragraph with the idea of following, as closely 
as pos^ble, what the author has done with Tinang. The dogs are instantly hostile to the 
character, we observe. Tinang adjusts the baby's cap as she reache?the Senora's gate 
and, except for the little black mongrel that apparently re#«gr»fcs her, the canine 
population hereabouts rejects her. * 
• ■ 

That littie mongrel dog is called "Bantay," and the word is Pilipino for "sentry." The 
p&ee then is obviously one that is worth guarding. Is it a citadel or something? What is so 
predous within that so deserves "Bantay"? Are there values in contemporary society 
that the author Is queslkihing? Arc those values to be found, translated in day-to-day 
activities, in the Senora's houschdd? *'The big animals barked In displeasure.'* We are 
told this much at the end of the second paragraph. 

It appears, then, that something is about to happen soon concerning those vakies ^ 
-something that not likely to please whosoever it Is that the "big dogs" serve. Such a 
happening would be quite the opposite of what the "little black mongrel" performed 
"sentry duty** for. 

. (Incidentally, the story seems to divide Itself easUy into twelve units, which we shall 



from time to tim«! indicate in this discussioa We have discussed thus far what is covered 
in the ficst unit) 

The second unit of the nanative introduces Uto, the Senora's son, the "young 
master," as Tinang calls him. Some lime has passed since her last da 
house, but she di^ys a deference to the boy that has not diminished This second unit 
deals exclusively with Tinang's descent from her seemingly high station as servant 
(caretaker of those orchids, etc. ) to wife of a Bagobo c^hn. The change of status has 
diminished her in |he eye^ of the Ser)ora, and more so in those of the boy. To both, 
Ttnang's baby has a cap that provides more than substantial proof of this (although we- 
have seen Charles Bovaiy, as a schoolboy, wear a cap of that sott himself, and what are 
we, then, to make of that?) All the same, Tlnai^grecognizes no malice In Tito, or censure 
in Senora. On the contrary, she notes with'quietsatisfactionfthat Tito had grown up, Le... 
has added a few more ind^ to his height the "Abal" for all its appropriateness as an 
expression of wonder, escaping from Tinang's lips as it did (" . . . you are so tall now, 
Tito ...*) — is aU too ironkx b any case, both tiie bdy and his mother see monstrosity 
where, in Unang's eyes, there cannot possibly be any at all We are given to think that 
whatever it is in ha- heart that Tinang has for her baby is a "monstrosity" in the eyes of 
Tito and his mother. The child's ears "are huge," says Tito. Already Tinang looks "like a 
Bpgobo," Ae Senora observes, and In a tone that leaves no doubt as to the criticism 
I intended Tlie passage is truly marveteus in its managementofthcscsuggestions, 
readers we feel enough of them to sense all the more the irony in Tirtang's situatton, 
since she does not appear to respond to, let alone, know, what we have suddenly 
become too familiar with ^ 

Instead of resentment she feels "a warmnes^'* to both the Senora and Tito. Now as 
visitor, rather than former servant she sees the household in a different light The qgua 
decohnia blending with th6 smells of the kitchen is given us by thdautfior as Tlnang's 
objective correlative for the comfortable worid that she had left to become wife to a 
foul-smelling Bagobo man, Inggo, and mother to his chiki. Already another pregnancy 
is suggested. The Senora'sounds the warning: "Hahl'" In other w<Srds: "You had better 
watch out? Vou'll soon see!" And this third unit of th^ story finds Tinang further put in her 
V^e: the Serkwa makes the offer concerning those hand-me-downs for the mother and 
the baby. 

What is T^nang's response? Her innocence is incorri^ble; we are rather iippatient with 
her for that In this instance, we witness her slip back to her earli^ status without being 
aware of where that gesture leads: she expresses a curiosity about the farm and the 
household. In plantation society, the Senora rules over these domains through a 
peculiar alkx:ation of power, and sharihg of responsibility with the Senor. Appropriately, 
at this point Amado is introduced. He Is to the Senor what "Rnang is to the Senora. 
Amado has gone away, we learn, leaving the tractor in bad repair. Did not Tinang leave 
the house, leaving the orchids for some other, girl servant to look after? For reasons of 
material security, Tinang marries her Bagolx) man; out of filial devotion, Amado leaves 
his place of employment to be near his ailing mother. The baby derives from Tinang's 



de^kin; the rtk^'s death and ^ j^e 
author h4S establtshecl several balances £r«ti out of one fulcmm ~ the exerdse of 
choice.' • ^ ■ 

As tfic figure of Amado comes to our ken, .Unang's baby cries; and the Senora's 
ejq^tonation (thattfw Uttle Bagobo must be "hungry") strikes as as ap|5ropriate although 
not qiutc exact This thought would nag us for some time, and we might return tb the 
scene later to resolve its import Suffice it tostate at this point that the author possibly 
suggests a conn«ctio<> between the child and Amado that is far more than merely an 
incidentai one. ' ^ ^ 

Nothing direct is hinted about this in the next paragraph, although we note that 
Amado, who is presumably a baptized Chri^n, would, once Unang's child is baptized 
as well (and with the Senora for sponsor), serve as the chikl's model. Tlnang does not 
say this; but we surmise that the request she is makingof the Senora (that the latter stand 
as sponsor at the baby*s baptism, and whk:h is the reason for the visit), is in answer to the 
promptings, deep within her, for the good life she has witnessed and understood 
however vaguely, from her years of scrvfce in the househdd and, generally ^leaking' 
through her membership in the plantation society. That good life, however, must of 
necessity be^ with <»ie's being christened. A rmdrina at baptism is a s£in^te nwther 
one charged by the Church to come to the chUd's aid on occasions when the natural 
mother fails at her role as an exten^on of the Faith. To underetand the madrina's rde 
: and then to observe the Senora's response to the request Tinang has made, give us 
mckientally, a sidebng ^nce into the practtee of Catholicism in plantation society. 

■ • ■ ■ , > .■ 

For in this sodefy, religion has been discovered and used as a tevcr for patronage The 
madrina or padrino becomes, in the nature of things, the bestower of economic 
advantages, m are thus gettir^g a bettet view of how, in some way, a coUcctive 
unconsdousseemstobecomeoperativeinthechild'spsvche. We recall how it began to 
cry as Amado is brought to the fqre. Amado ^ disappointed his patron by leaving his 
job and not returning to it as he must have pJbmised. The baby's ciy, if <feensibly from 
hunger or some discomfort, could be Just' as well an innocent's protest over the 
pafron-worker relationship — an experience not exactly unknown to it, since it has' 
suckled all the while at Tinang's breast 

In the succeeding section, the fifth unit we find the Senora's continued role as 
^troness rather more ominous than ever, It is from her, in fact that Unang leams about 
ArtiadQ s letter. The Senora admits to having been tempted to open it ("to see if there 
was bad n^") and Tmang is further warned by those dogs. Tito's restraining hand 
piwents the dogs from attacking her (for she is on her way to leam about Amado's 
affeetk>n for her); but Tito, the young niiaster, mounts his own "attack." "Bring me some 
young com next time," he tells her, speaking as if to one in need of minang past favors 
and t&iresdvcd obligattorts. > ' ^ 

At the drug stt«re, however, Tmang ^ves proof of her full stature as a person. We 



discover that she had not hem diminished through sejMtude in the plantation society. 
Rrstiy, she has a name — Cfistina *nrbl,HSecondly, (and to the disappointment of the 
owner pf the drug-store) she could not be subject to his power as tradesman, for she has 
not cosm to purchase anything. Inde^, she is. here, to demand service: she wants her 
tetter handed over. Thirdly, she is not illiterjite, as the dmg-store owner has suspected 

The author, tfius, presents Ttnang with a personality much more remarkaWe than the 
one we have fafecome acquainted with. Here is a woman who can hold her own, and 
who has aplace in Nature axvd in the drde of working folk It is not for nothing that even 
both the baby and the tetter for she may attend to the letter — are "smeared with 
mud" Amado*s letter is in En^ish and thus suggests histoiy (for Amado, like Tinang, 
must have retained some oi th!e instruction given under the American-type public school 
system in the Philippines of this period, wNph w€uld b^ the mid- or late thirties). 

It is at this juncture that we learn about Amado's mother. Amado, as the name 
suggests, is not only "the bved or^" but also a person who has known tove. Tinang, 
with her sixth sra<kr*s education, is ill-equipped to grasp the implications of the letter: : 
the vocabulary and syntax of the utterances therein might be all too revealing. With the 
^notions expressed in the letter, Ave, asreaders can respond to the image of Amado that 
emerges here, likewise, our appreciation of "Hnang reacting as the Iov«i one b^omcs 
•rather keen because of Amado's message. We now match these two impressions 
against what the story offers us directly as we come to this turn of the action. For Tinang 
is now swept by remembered details of her past at the farm and as a servant in the 
Sefkya's home. How fitting, we note, that it was while on an enand concerning nuts and 
bolts tha^ she and Amado would learn of each other's bve and seek to trzmslate this 
know^dge into action. . , 

There is in Tinang's mind, we now discover, a singleness of iriiport to be derived from 
the emotk>n she kicntifies as kwe. A woman mjuties the man she loves; he is her model 
of good, which, in her terms, means being well-dressed like the local schoolteach^ and 
being able someday to go to engineering school. To her, good is the present and the 
future, encapsulated in love. 

This does not alk>w for separation, which could be a less desirable fate than being wife 
to another. We remember that Tinang "laughed whgn a Bagobo .with two hectare of 
land asked to many her" but her choice of the latter for husband is not justified by her 
scafe of values. The values of plantation society are perhaps n^uch too pervasive to 
cjucstion. In any case, two hectares and a Bagobo seem preferable to silence and 
separatioa What vitiated Tinang's perception of the future we can only surmise; but the 
twp s^ars of Amadous absence did not sit well with her, especially considering his 
anr^unced plan to be away, "for only two days." Tinang, then, has opted for a "now" 
rather than for a "tomorrow." And this raises a curious point Did work at the Senora's 
household influence her perception of time? Amado, the loved one, did not seem to 
. have lost his perception of time — which he understood as a long present and an 
indefinite future ( "I dbse with best wishes to you, my friends Gonding, Scrafin, Bondio, 



etc* Am^io says in his tetter, in a note remarkably witljoOt arodely or urgency) where 
jjJatkmihips change. Unang, on the othar hand, has learned enough as servant to 
Taugh at" the Bagobo with two hectares of land and yet many him. Now she would 
even have their to bom heid bound, by virtue of a Cathoiic baptism, to the values of 
the society she had served. This sense of reality is the measure of Tinang's growth 
through separation from love. 



When she sees the *1ittie green snake" and, in tenror, remembers her child, it is with a 
folksy '♦Hail Maiyr ("Ave Maria Santisimaf*) that she begins herappeal th^U shc'be 
spared punishment What has she done? Was punishment due her for her having 
momentarily betrayed, through indulging in romantic recollections, her status as ^e 
Bagobo's wife? This would seem incommensurate with the sense of guilt that she 
appears to be suffering from and which caUs for fervent sup^catioa Or, if we accept 
that in h&r innocehce of s^t, such a high level <rf guilt is reasonable in Tinang's case ~ 
what then? Admitting the valkiity of thi* feeling in Tinang does not of couise hinder our 
recognition that the ai^ indeed intends to make us see the disproportion suggested. 
There is hyperbole tnat we must grasp. 




It is in Amado's letter, to begin with. Amado's devotion to his mother is. in fact, 
hyperbolic likewise, those an^ do^ at the opening of the stoiy. For why should they 
be so upset about a young wife and chiki turning up the gate of the plantation house? Is 
thc*4uthor, then, calling our attention to the hyperbolic quality in the relationship of 
master and servant in that setting? And, again, of the loyalties developed through 
maniages, of wifely responsibiUties? Is Tinang's tenor at the end another hyp^bdc of 
raotiw's iove? . 

; not for^ in any case, the plantatton society that is the background of the 

r. Thus, "Love in the Corrihusks" makes a nietziphor of love in a setting whcr^ 
aafe (as in Amado's mother), separation (Tinang's distance from Amado), and 
actommodation (Tinang's choice of the Bagobo) appear to be the conditions for 
survival. In Tinang's present-oriented pei^eption of time, death, separation, and 
ac^mmodation, all of these contained and containable. We'cany on, in short The 
spc^iled sibling of plantation culture grows up all the taller (tSo) and will expect 
prdpitiatoiy ^fts (young com) from such stragglers as there are (Tinang and the baby). 
Tl^^ough her metaphor on a servant woman's Visit with a former mistrfess, Aida 
Rivera-Ford has given us an analysis of plantation society; and from a peek into that 
sodety (couW it be any society as well?) she has defined for us a meaning of love. 

Let us see how the characters embody this subject, each one contributing as their 
roles are played out to a definition of what love in plantation society means. To begin 
with, we have Mr. Jikdnto, the school jeacher. He appeam to be a representation of one 
desirable kJeal, one whom an Amado might emulate. We have, next, the Bagobo, who 
is hardly a model in the ^nsc that Mr. Jadnto is, let atone in the scale that Amado might 
use to measiire his aciyatnce; bqt for Tinang the Bagobo was in fact acceptable enough. 
Then we have the Senior, the Senora and Tito; thesis three make a triad that is the source 
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of the day-to^y pr^$ures characterislic of reality and continuity of plantation culture, 
tlnang and the child are a pair, the baby an obvious opposite to Tito. Tinang, being 
chirfy In focus, ertibodies what It is that the others are not — she is love in this culture 
where aU the others represent the lack of It or some defect In its expression. Tinang's 
resources of bve are beyond question; she has had an excess of love ever since her 
awareness of the emotion, "^me,** Amado had said to her; and her loyalty to the 
Bagobo is simply anoth^ aspect of that excess. To the romantic girl's (and the wife's) 
idiKi of love must be added thai one relevant to motherhood Indeed^ Tinang adjusts ■ 
that cap on baby's head ior good reasoa 

•. . < 

Against the background of the patronage-ridden plantation culture, "Love in the 
Comhusks"* defines the range of that love and the coiiditbns umier whkh it appears to 
survive. AtkI having said all that we must leave room for one problem; did the author 
intend such a statement indeed? To answerthis, one must fall back on the kiea of the 
freedom that one exercises as a reackr. It is much the same kind of freedom that writers 
exercise when they set words on paper. With, utmost scrupubusness ir^ the exercise of 
that freedom, writsers and thdr readers tiy' to find conmion ground In meaning. 

AU that critical reading can achieve, however, is to.put Intuition and insight atlhc 
service of that freedom. Criticism provides the maps and the guidebook that tell us 
about the country where the author lives. 
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Native Land 



Nardso G. Reyes 



The aulhcMT of this stoiy, which was orig^lnally written in Tagalog.liad bng hoped that he 
would one day see a faithful translation of his work in English. Indeed, there have been 
several such attempts; none of them seemed to h^ve pleased him. The version here 
.included is the translation of "Lupang Tmubuan" by Ambassador Rcy^ himself. 

1 . The stoiy utilizes, as a principle of organization, ideas relating to death and renewal, 
or rebirth. How doies the author, as reflected in the behavior of Danding, see death? 
IiKiicate the process which oilminates in Dandir^'s renewal 



v" 

Z How would you dcfii^ "sentiment" ? Cotitrast it with "senfimentality. " In this story, 
how does the autfior succeed in avoiding the latter while, at the sanae time, presenting a 
clear image of the former? Do you feel that tfie method used is personal and unique to 
the author? Have you noticed other writers emplc^nng the same method? Would you 

saj^^it is a universal strate©/, if not indeed the required tactic, for literary art? 

■> . - ■ . 

3. Does the author, in your opinion, succeed in making Danding typical? Are the 
recol£E£tions of the Grandfather su^estiwe of experiences common to all? How does 
the author make us see the heritage of the Filipino people through. Danding*s 
experiences visiting with his kln^dk? - . 



4. The death of a kinsman in this story becomes the occasion, for the birth of 
consciousness of a glorious past The emotion aroused by tfiis idea can either be 
ennobling or mawkish (See Question No. 2). In terms of specific details, explain how 
that awareness ^emerges and becomes part of Dandin^'s emotion. 

5. Compare "Native Land" with "How My Brother Leon Brought Home a Wife." Try 
to pinpdnt spedfk: similarities and differences. Do these help to explain how both Reyes 
and Atguilla regard such ideas as bye of country, the force of tradition^ family unity and 
the like? How would i«3u express these ideas or concepts in Filipino? 

6. How much of contemporary Philippine society is reflected in this story? Do you feel 
that industrialization will tave the effect of falsifying Dariding's experience? 
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^Vhy liad I Left Home? 

Cf^ios Buiosdn - ' 



This selection bearing the tide "Why HatJ I Left Home?" is from Carlos Bulosan's 
Am^ricd is In the Heart, wiitinQ which he hadio draw largely from his jSersonal 
ejcperience. On pccask>n th6 book is rdanred to as an aut^^ 
. what Bulosan had wished he had writtea The book "does contain several episode* 
worthy of indusion iria coUection of short stories — if by that term we mean narratives 
that are reasonably brief l&ut highly self-contained and Written in a richly meaningful 
way. This itieaninpfulness appears to have come to Carios BuJosan as a gift; to have 
exploited it puiposively could have struck him as pushing tatent too hard In any case, 
while Bulosan did not^^ften sit down to write short stories he very often produced 
exceUent samples of them. Two Consecutive chapters from Amerfca Js in the Heart 
comprise the seiectkMi given here, 

1. Research on the features that distinguish a novel from a short %tory, an 

autobiography from an autobjographk^l novel, history from fiction, etc. How do 

autobiography and autobiograpmi fi<:tion differ? in whatwaysare they similar? At this 

point in your familiarity with Uter<Jfe? fomns, how would you define the novel? The short 

«to«y? Or, quite simply, the t^'^storyr Do these pages from Bu^ 

your definition? ' ^ 

^■ 

2. The nanrator speaie of America in connection with keywor 

"pilgrimage," ♦'search for a dooi^p and "beginning of your life," etc. List others thafyou 
find in the selection. List the images that appear to conrespond to the narrator's coiiipt 
• of Am^ica. Make ^ list of keywords and phrases corresponding to what the riafiStor 
SAW irtthe America of his time. Using a map, trace the narrator's travels as described in 
the einsodes. \ 

3. Make a list of characters aak tiy to group them into likes or opposites. For example, 
the kind ones may be matched with the cruel, the vident ones with the gentle, etc, & 
you find characters for whom appropriate matches could not be found? Why, in yoiir 
opinton, is fhis so? • T 

4; How does the narrator regard his fellow immigrants in general? Trace the process 
he undeirtventandwhkh justifies his attitude. E>o you think thatthis attitude is justified by 
the drijumstances desaibed? If so, how? If not explain as fuUy as you can. Would you 
call thi^fnartator's attitude "ironic?" "romantic?" "naive?" Give reasons for your 
answer. ; . v ■ : ' 



.1 



5. Describe the narrator's feelings about Nattire as Indicated in various scenes in the 
text The last place mentioned in "Sunnyvale." Does this, in a my, help to remind you 
of the deck scene involving the steerage passengefs at the beginning of the narrative? 

6. Describe your feelings as you reach the concluding scenes of this selection.' Do you 
feel you have "learned" something about Amerkia? About the nanrator? Explain your 
answer as fully as possible. * - * 
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Stent Of Apples 

Bimmnicki N. Santos ' ' 



fr» "Scent of Appi«s,"by Bienvenido NTSantos, we have an unforgettable portrait of th^ 
Filipino in America. It is amazing how in such a limited space, the author is able to bring 
to our attention a considerable amount of material. Through Fabia's memory for 
example, we have a glimpse of the family life in thfe Philippine on which the immigrants 
worn that countny to the United States during, say, the early thirties, may have fumed 
their back in pride and self-esteem. Whether fancied or real, this has resulted in the exile 
andnost^glawhichisatcenterin "ScentofAppks''. Thus, the story becomes poignant, 
although there is no apparent source of that poignancy, pof explanation, the reader 
must search his own expertence or knowledge of exile, war, and filial loyalty. The story 
can, in fact be pipfitaWy understood in tenns of thes^ concepts^ 

1. Ah initial note must be made of the nanrator. Can you describe him as a^pefson? 
How are we to see his story — his own remembered past? or as a mere report of 
experiences? What are his attitudes toward his country, his countrymen and his own 
sojourn in Am€rk:a? 

2. Contrast these attitudes with those of Fabia. 

3. How do you characterize Ri^th? What is suggested by her name? Wbat is suggested 
by Roger's name? Are the details you find in tfie story consistent with these su^estons? 
Do you see Roger's future in terms of his father's past? Or, in terms of the narrator's 
present? ■ . 

4. How does the author convey information about Fabia's past? Is the method direct 
or indirect? Is it effective? 

5. What is implied by the abundance of the apples? By the hospital episode? By the 
"scent" of apples? In your opinion, what does the latter signify? Can that meaning stand 
for. the rest of the story, induding that which pertains to the riarrafor? 

,6. The stoiy is one of initiation into the circumstances of alienation from home and 
country like that suffered by Fabia. Does the nanrator himself learn anything from 
Fabia's case? Iri the process of retelling Fabia's story, is the narrator's awareness of 
home and coiintry, and of the Filipino character, deepened or enriched? Explain your . 
answer in a brief essay. " 
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The Tomato Game 

N. V M Gbmaks 



t 



■ / 

A, "■' 

While the main action in "The Tomato Game" involves a visit to a Stockton farm on a 
Sunday in summer, the story contains a good deal of historical and soddogical material. 
The latter covers not only Filipino labor in the United States but economic and moral 
problems resulting from urban growth in crowded Philippine cities like Manila and 
> Cebu. How these wide-ranging topks, like the beads of a necklace, are hdd together is 
uncterstandaWe only after some study. This is a story that the reader to meet some 
of the responsibilities inherent in the task of reading,.rather than respond passively to 
what passes for narrative. 

' » ' 

1. What are the accepted and widely known facts about Filipino immigration to 
America? Write an account covering the circumstances surrounding the movement of 
workers and their families from the Philippines to the United States. Get Tlrst-hand 
human interest material firom immigrants themselves- 

2. Recount in your oWn words what happened to the old man (Lolo) in "The Tomato 
Game," Does his experience arouse your sympathy? Distinguish between "sympathy" 
and."pity." Which characters in "The Tomato Game" would you describe as "pitiftil?" 
Wtach ones would, in your view, deserve the word "i^tiablc?' / 

3. Discuss the aspirations, or ambitions, of the various characters in the stoiy. Are th^ 
, lives, in your opinion, motivated by a commanding purpose or philosophy? How would 

you describe-such a purpose or philosophy? 

'* - " ■ ■ , ■ ■ • - 

4. What is the advantage gained by the author in presenting Lolo's experience In 
epistolary form? What does this method of story-telling do to the details of time and 
piacc. To the details deputing character? • . 

5. Who is really at the center of the story? In other words, in whom are* we, as readers, 
truly interested? Is; there a "story within a story" in the present structure? Explain. 

6. How do you fed toward "Greg" who, supposedly, receives the letter? Explain the 
statement: "... here, Greg, is perhaps the message ..." Compare "Greg" with thfe 
unnamed letter-writer. What ideas, if ahy, do they share? 



How My firother Leon Brought 
Home A Wif6 



Homecoming, in some cultures, is always disenchanting; but this is a theme Arguilla 
does not wt»k with. He makes, as a matter of lact an entirely different statement It is 
when we arc conscious of this different direction taken by the author that the story 
begins to yield its meaning. On discovering that^ me^g, we realize how Arguilla has 
taken considerable advantage of the conventkin of the love ^ry. 

1. From reliable sources, gather as much biographical information about Manuel E 
Arp411a as you can. In what way is "How My Brother Uon . . autobiogmphical? 
What are the resource of autobiography? Should fiction be autobiographical? 

' ■ 

2. From historical and socio-political sources, write about the Hocano farmer. What 
arc his most well-known traits? What are his most well-known attihjdes' toward 
education? Economic progress? Political life? Are these reflected in Arguilla's story? 

How? i ^ 

3. Provide Maria with a background whk:h, in your view, fits well with the other details 
in the stoiy. Write a brief essay about her. If she were to pursue a profession, which pnc 
w»uki that be? What work would suit her personality? 

4. hnaginc the scene when Leon sets out for tl^ dty to begin his college educatioa 
Write an imaginary diabgue suitable to the scene. Imagine Leon being interviewed by a 
reporter of his coUege paper on the occasion of his wedding and as he and Maria plan 
their return to his father's home. Write the interview in detail. 

5. Suppose Maria were to write home to a filend about her anival at Leon's barrio. 
What would she say? Compose one such letter. What impression would she try to 
convey? ^ 



* 6. Characterize Baldo. Discuss his relationship with each and every member of the 
family and with his friends amongst the neighbors in the village. Write an essay, or 
i>erhaps a narirath/e, entitled, for example, "How Baldo Uft Home," or some siich 
related subiect Determine beforehand what impression you will strive for. 
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Love In The Cbmhusks 

A&io Rivera Ford 



Gharies Ang^off, whose anthology, Modem Stories frornMany Lands, Includes Aida 
Rivera Ford's story, has remarked that "Love ii) the Comhusks" becomes "imbedded" 
in the ready's memory for some inexplicable reason.' A careful and objective study of it 
may help us discover that appeal ourselves. Here are some pointers. 

1. E>o you get from this story a sense, as a reader, of how people live? Which of the 
following traditional elements of fiction — character, plot, atmosphere — contnljute 
greatly to that impression? 

2. A writer ofte» adopts a particular tone of voice in conveying his serjse of exf)ericnce 
to the reader. Do. you feel that Mrs. Rivera-Ford has used such a technique? Describe 
that *ton6?" indicate which words and phrases make its use clear to the reader. 
Substitute other words and phrases for those used and observe the result. In this 
connection^ how useful is the picturesque language of Amado's letter? Besides 
soundinig authentic, what else does it achieve? 

4. Distinguish between Tinang and Amado as regards their respective attitudes 
toward fhe Senoraiqd the Senor. fs there a connection here with the fact that, 
according to Uto/Tinang's baby has "big ears?" 

5. How do you exp^n Tinang's behavior at the store when she received her letter? 
How do you justify the terror she felt at sight of the "slithering^* snake? Contrast and 
compare the snake with the big dogs andthe little mongrel we meet at the beginning of 
the story. 
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Thif e Pieces of Bread 

Roman A(kktCm^ « ' ' ^ 



In what appears to be the idiom of a young boy, "three Pieces of Bread" defines the 
nature and range of charity among tffiess fortunate in sodety. The causes of poverty 
are not pointed out in the story, r#r are the exact needs of the poor, those would be 
concerns that belong property to sociology. Whafthe story deals with is the enduring 
relatfenship amongst people wKich time and economic circumstances can do nothing to 
diminish: each one of us.is rich in our own way. The reader will do weU to estimate the 
''wealth** which each ol the characters in the story may claim t9 have. This is, however, 
the nanratorf r story, his discovery of one's need for geneixjsity and/or family itself. 

1 . Wh^ the over-aU impression that the plight of the three orphans gives? Discuss 
the causes, immediate as well as remote, which may have brought them to that state. 

2. Cornpare the orphans to the brothers — Baldo and the nan^>tor. Are these two in a 
better economic situation than the orphans? What advantages in particular d6 they 
enjoy? How do they stand in the community? Does the narrator realize their good " 
fortune? 

, 3. Characterize the nanratpr. How far removed is he from the events he describes? 
Does the narrator understand their cause? 

. 4. What dp the three pieces of bread signify? Evaluate the mother's gesture. Is it an 
afterthought? Is her generosity adequate? Is her hdding back understandable? 

5. Discuss the language which the narrator used in telling his story. Is it natural under 
the circunl^tances? Would you have wished the language to be different? Would 
another idiom do harm to the story? 
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The Prisone 

RogeHoH.Sikat 



In the short story, the writer tries to express as much meaning as possible in the least 
number ol words. When he succeeds, ^e reader atts^ns a fullness of understanding of 
subiect^ theme quite out of proportion to the skimpiiiess 6f the nanrative. It is for this 
reascMi that the images in a story are designed to serve in as many ways as possible, each 
one supportive of the writer's ajrtistic purpose. Rogelio R. Sikat, in "The Prisoner," is 
CompeW to make his town characters, his farmers, and his young people, the farm boy 
and Tata Selo's daughter, give us tfie utmost in resoWice. His main character, Tata 
Selo, must likewise evoke a large significance. The following questions may help direct 
our search for the total body of meaning whk:h "The Prisoner" contains. 

1. Ctescribe Tata Seb's efforts to Justify the crime he committed? What is the effect of 
the repetitive nature of h^ statements? Do you see any special significance in the 
sequence of characters that Tata Scb spoke to? 

2. What does the ^\at)i suggest concerning the relationship between the Mabesa and 
the town officials? I>o€s the story appe||tc\ condemn or approve of this relationship? 

3. Describe th@ attitu<^ of the townsfolk to ward Tata Seto. How does theauthor make 
ihis crediUc? « 

4. What is the reason for Tata Seb's request that Saling be taken away from the 
presldente's house? Why-should it be the farm boy who is asked to do this? Do you feel 
that Saling has a mind of her own? Could she have improved hei; lot? How? What is 
sugg^ted by her being described as "sick?" 

5. Evaluate the author's understanding of the social situation described in his story. 
Does he provide a solution to the problems he has observed? Do you feel that he 
shouki? Which other story in this anthology presents us with the same problem? 




The Stuff Of Herpes 

J. Eck^ Infanie 



There is an interesting distinction between histoiv and fiction that both readers and 
writers often overlook. The latter could use historical events as material for fiction and 
may fail to make his work believaWe. The historian could adopt the methoils of fiction, 
makii)g his work ail too credible, but then only atthe risk of making his history "untrue." 
What is true, tfien, as fiction may rwt be true as hi^ory, and vice-versa. Fictkjnal evei^ 
are Simply quite different from historical events. 

1. Evaluate the authot*^ use of such words and phrases as "bear hug," "rigid 
budgeting,"* "in the heavensv*^ "to scratch for centavos." How do they function to give 
authtentidty to the stoiy? Do you think they are appropriat^l^^ used? How helpful are 
they in contributing to your understanding of the events? \ 

2; Whatdoes the encounter with the two boys mean? At the end of the story, Antonio 
is described as worrfed about where to get his next meal. Does this strike you as 
symbolk:? Do you think this ^holism ^ intended? Is It all the more rich, considering 
that the glri is named "FcBddad?' 

3., To estaWish autf^tk^ty, the author invites us to recall familiar events in Philippine 
history. Verify these events by checking with a standard work on the subject Compare 
your findings with the impressions you get through reading '^The Stuff for Heroes." 

4. In what manner is the story tdd? How close to his character does the author get? 
Can you dis&iguish between him and that of a persona that he uses as a story-teUing 
\5«tee?.Indk:jfte the places in the story where this feature can be deariy nbted by a careful 
reader. ^ 

5. Would you say that the story deals with a contemporary subject? Explain your 
answer by refening to precise details in the story and their counterparts in day-to-day life 
as you hav^ seen it reported in the news or in other reliable sources. Contrast the 
credibility of historical with fictional accounts. What is your preference? 
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A Ptlgrim Yankee's Progress 

Nickj^paqUin 



, ;':'"| ... 

Wah a stunning wealth of detail, rendered with an unfaltering control of dramatic values, 
. Nick Joaquin presents an analysis of what passes for hospitality — Filipino hospitality , if 
you like — and the masks and disguises in human relationships in u'^er middle class 
Philippine sodety.. This particularity does not limit the densely written, "A Pilgrim 
Yankee's Progress," which is £K:tually rertiarkaWy simple in structure. An appreciation of 
this feature prevents the reader from missing the subject the author deals with. Care 
must alsp be taken in observing the changes of mood betw^ the character, as well as 
th^ effect of history, pres^ted here in ternis of three wars, on their lives. It must be 
borne in njind that "A P%im Yankee's Progress" escapes the conventions of the short 
story as a structure of ^scovery or initiation, and must be read, accordingly. 

1 . Explain the last i^agraph in Newman's last letter to his mother. Is this story about 
Kim? If so, how do j^u account for the successive changes in focus? Do you sec a 
pattern in those shafts? ^ ^ _ / ' 

3^ Can you divj^e the story into distinct parts? What purpose is served by each? Who 
domirtates each Section? Group the parts so that you have the least number of thcni to 
account for. Wfe^ do th^ parts represent in terms of the author's subject and theme? 

3. Explain the discovery that Dona Concha makes toward the end of the story. What 

does she mean by "all human intercourse wasan infection?" How is this idea related to 

the bmily histoid of the Newmans? To that of Dofia Concha's family? 

* 

4. Do you feel that youngJstewman is justified in his charge that Pipang Camacho had 
been "waiting all afternoon" for him "to love" her up? What irciiic details heighten 
emotion at this point? Locate similar ironies involving the ofter characters that 
underscore,.and further c|^fine the theme of human relation^hi|/as an affliction. 

5. Does the author provide, along with those ironic details, comic material as well? 
Ideritily these one by one. What significance do you attribute to the portrait of young 
Netijman's motheir? 

6; tlowmuch of typical America do you see in the stoiy? How much of typical Manila? 
The story recovers a marvelous amount of historical and socio-political detail. Drawing 
from these, write an essay on such topics as "Manila After Liberation,** "Occupied 
Manilii," "Natives and Stirangei^" etc. 
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A Simmier In An Alaskan Salmon Cannery 

J. C. Diorusio . , 



Ml t I 



To the casual reader, "A Summer In an Alaskan Salmon Cannery" may be a difficult 
tstoiy to study as an example of the genre. This arises from the structure whichihe author 
adopted The three episodes that the writer has put under one title could be read and 
enjoyed independently. AU three episodes, however, arc intended to aeate a unified 
effect— ifthefomnoftheshortstoryistobeattairted TheqUestion is, do these episodes 
achieve that result? To discover how this comes off is a critical exercise of first 
importance. These questions are intended to assist the reader in underling that critical 
experience. , 

1. The first step to take is to see clearly how each episode is told. Who narrates the first 
episode? the second? the third? Identify, with a phrase or two, what each episode is 
concerned with. 

2: How would you define a short story? Hov© important is the concept of a unified 
effect? How does "A Summer ..." achieve this effect? . 

3. Describe the nanratcar, using whatever you can derive fii)m the first episode which 
wouki help you prefect yo^ perception of this person deariy. Are the second and thiid 
episodes told by the sartie person? Do you feel that his awareness to certain 
relatk)nships amongst his friends is constantly being tried or tested? What are the values 
th^t seem to hdd these relationships together? Are these values being constantly 
challenged? ^ ^ ^ 

■ . .1 ■ . > ■ 

4. Do you feel that each epbode should have been more directly related to the one 
that follows it? As they .starid, , what^estabb'shes their interrelationship? 

5. On what abstract idea, in your opinion, is the story focused? What does the author 
present as contrasting elements to this idea? Is the nanrator a changed peison at the end 
of the third episode? 

6. Relate in your own words th^ ej^rience that the narrator recovers ft-om memory. 
How much time has passed betwelgn the events described and the narrator's attempt to 
set them down in writing? In wha^^ ways does this time lag affect the three narratives? 
Can you nOw conceive the three narratives as building towards and becoming a unified 
whoic? How? 
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People In The War 

(kkSa Cordero-Fenm^ 

» 



In an "Introduction" that he provided for GUda Cordcro-Femando's collection "of short 
stories, The Bulcher, the Baker, the Candlestick Maker, (Manila, 1962), N.UM. 
Gonzalez wrote: "The reader is not likely to put this collection away without a favorite 
story or two to remember the experience by. My own favorite is 'People in the War,' a 
stoiy which puts iteaibject at a distance and wins oir assent completely. It is a rather 
casual sounding i*maijj| that, more than a decade later, might nonetheless stand some 
scrutiny. What is meant, for example, by a story putting "its subject at a distance?" Is 
there to be discovered here the method which a<ihieves that effect? Who are the 
"peopte" iridic^tcd in the title? If we are to feel detached fipm them, how does the 
author hope to make us familiar with them, nay, even feel compassionate towards 
thera? A systematic understanding of "People in the War" should obviously provide us 
with some answers to these questions. Those that follow indkate the directton that our 
study could take 

1. "The moon rose brightand clear, like the promise of another time . . is one of the i 
most striking images at the end of this story. How does it compare with the remark of 
Vkioria's fatfi|r. "Let's go ahead then . . . She'll catch up with us . . . r ; ' . . 

2. Research on the topic, "Situational Ethics." Who are tiie proponents of this 
concept? In what way is it atheistic? Is Una's action jusfified? How would you 
characterize such a person? How can you account for Una's character deveteping in the 
direction that it did? In what ways does the author make her credible? 

3. It is important to see this story in historical perspectiw. Which chara<aayfcat£enter 

of the actton? How reliable or dependable are the perceptkjns of this clTaracter?^1PftSi^ 
respect did the author choose well in using this character for the purpc«e intended? 

* ■ ■ . ' . ■ ■ « 

4. Does this character experience a revelation or a discovery as the narrative ends? ' 
Can you ev2Juate this ejqjerience while keeping in the foreground the larger experience 
of living in Japanese occupied Manila and surviving the battle for the liberation of 
Manila? What do you now understand of the role of the writer in regard to private as well 
as puWfc events? i (\ 

■ ■ ■ : V 

5. Make a Ust of the various people in the story and classify them in relation to the 
insight you have gained about the central character. How does the author use 
Indivkluals? What function is given to families? 

• ^ . .. 
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, 6. Read In an encjjdopedia or histoiy book an account of the battle for the abcration 
ofthedty ofManUa. Compare the information you have Qained ftom this source with 
what you have just teamed from "People in the War." WtSh is liJtely to have a lasting 
unprcssion on you? Why? , ' 

7. Evaluate the friendship between Victorif jind Nonong. What effect is achieved by 
the author in presenting this romantic elen^t In a low key? 
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The Eomb 

E R Patanne 



A jciumalist and prolific writer on Philippine anthropological topics, E. R Patahnc 
contributes to this anthology something quite new in his arsenal — an arkstic knd 
thoroughly achieved reading of "the new poor" in the Philippines, i.e., the^vJrty 
under the aegis of post World War II reconstruction programs and development 
economics. It is a condition notmonopoli^d by this country nor by others; it is the lottaf 
millions allvover the world. The aspirations of those millions is in P^es* preoccupatidn 
over improving his share of the worid's goods. Urtderstood symbolically, what obsessels 
Peles and draws botfi his wife Erlin and their three little boys away from the relatively 
safe but deprived household, is nowhere described in the story; but it never quite leaves 
the awareness of the xeadek 

1. Discuss how the authorial voice renders the setting of the story. What specific 
contrasts does the author establish between man and nature, between past and 
present? 

^> ' ' ■ . ■ - 

2. "She i^ tough,'"says the dd man as'jje and Peles work carefully at dismantling the 
bomb. Do you consider the use of the pronoun "she" significant? What bearing does 
this have on Patanne's subject? . 

3. How does the author regard the facts of history? Do you feel that he is making a 
statement about war in particular, or about the condition of people after an experience 
of war? J 

4. Describe Erlin as housewife and mother. Would you characterize her attitude 
toward Pdes and his plans as typk:al of a woman in her circumstances? Can you explain ' 
this attitude? What, in your opinion, brought about a change in her attitucle? In this 
connection, what contribution do each of the other characters make? 

5. Did Peles recognize the change in Erlin, and did he approve of it? Evaluate the 
concludiiig scene as to its inevitability. 

6. War it right for Peles and Erlin to become involved together in the venture with 
which the action of the story ends? Was Erlin right in having the three little boys join 
them? 

7. "But the woman and the three boys went grimly on with their work." This is the 
statement with whkh the story ends. What i^' suggested by the precision and economy 
that the author employs? . . " 
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An<b)es Cristobai Cn^ , 



In the image of an'old vili^^e wB, Andres Cristbfaai Gni? has found a metaphor for 
regr^ve forces iii soc^ty. He uses^what may be described as a communal viewpoint 
(others have us^^e t^rtn f'choral'^) to underscore the pervasiveness of the situation 
presented; bi? kceiJing his distance from his subject, the Uttter is revealed to us with 
seeming artiessncss, the force of this image can be evaluated more fuUy after the reader 
has an«s«red s<^. erf thfe questions that foUoN^: ^ 

1 . Can you summarize this story i^ one sentence.? Does it fdlow a pattern of discovery 
or of initiatibn? Exi3lain. - 

2. Describe the community which the author presents. In relatton to their use of the 
water fromthe oB well, how would you group the members of the community? 
Delate the structure of dependence which one groupiias upon tfe other. Do you see 
this justified in economic or jiorai terms? . ^ 

" '■ ' 1 ■ ' ' . ^ ■ \ ' ' J ^ 

3. Howsignificantis the repetition, attheoper^ng of the story, of |i;e phrase "It is said 
. ..Tl Whose "voice ' is heard throughout the story? How dose do we get to the events 
in Tibag? hjpw do we get to know ^bout ^e concOtions related to job-seeking in Manila? 
Contrast the tempo of life in the village with that in the city. 

- ■ ■ ■ : - ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ ' ■ • ■• . ■ . ^ 

4. Do you consider Narsing's meeting with the Chinese gardener significant? Describe 
Narsing's effort to improve his lot and that of his family. What, in your view, is hinted by 
Narsing's interest in Ffcranie at toura? 

5. Do you consider believable the acddent that Narsing's father had? How about 
Narsing's becoming "hei^' to the occupation of aguadorP-O^wt^thor speaks of a 
|amboo yoke used for c3iryirtg water; how accurate, in your opinion, is this image? 
There is ipention also of Narsing's father, "who looked like Christ." Evaluate the 
significance of this image as weD. 

6. How typical is the situation depicted in the story? Do you consider the presentation 
biased or unbiased? Note the references made to America; how do you evaluate the 
suggestions implied? 
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Zita , 

Arturo B, Rotor <^ 



The conflict between City and Country is a theme In Philippine literature that was 
among the first to be exploited by writers of the short story in English. Their newly 
acquired command of both lemguage and form may have contributed to the popularity 
of tfic theme, to the detriment of a more questioning and analytical reading of the issues 
affecting the social and economic life of the natioa As may be seeij in "Zita," a.dedsive 
confrontation between the values of the dty 2ind those of the country seems to 
enierging, only to be defused by growth as a romantic, perhaps even, a sentimental idea. 
This appears to be what the girl Zita is an embodiment of. Until that tendon finds a more 
dramatic expression, she will continue to remind us of this weakness in the Filipino 
^ ' character. "Zi^" by Ai^jun^.B. Rotor remains, however, arr erigaging rendering of a 
rom<intic attitude that conceals that weakness and even dissipates that tensioa 

1. Define the author's tone, or his emotional attitude toward the story. Which words 
or phrases provfe your impression to be the correct one? Is this tone consistent 
throughout the ston^? Differentiate tone from mood,^ or the emotional relationship 
between one d?aracter and another. Does the mood change? Illustrate. 

2. Which of the characters in the story has bjecn chosen as the character in fotus? 
What do you infer from this? Divide the story into parts and ch«:k whether the charactec 
in fociis rec^ves our fuU attention, in a progressive fashion. 

* . > . 

3. To wtiat level of society does Mr. Retcchc belong? Is the word "exile" suited to his 
state of mind? What do you infer by the acceptance in the village of that attribute as 
characteristic of Nfr, Re^che? What docs he reprint in terms of the conflict between 

"onejevel of sojdety and another? poes the school play a part in this confpct? What role 
does Nature offer? 

jjk 4. How do we see Zita at the beginning of the story? Discuss step by step the proces of 
Bher education. Does she, In your opinion, attain a certain degree of maturity? Did she 
Wchpose to grow in that direction, or was this direction predetermined? By whom? Why? 
' Do you feel that the author approves of this process and direction of growth? Discuss 
your answer fully. 

5. How does Zita regard Mr. Reteche at the end of the story? Do you note the change 
in her attitfide toward hinn? Evaluate this change. Is this change, in your view, for the 
better or for the worse? , . , 
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6. Is Zita a jypical character? Discuss the social forces that contribute to her 
personalilVv 




Wedding Dtmce 

Amador T. Dagulo 



At whatever level of social order man may be, he tends to give value to continuity and, to 
this end, is aided by traditional beliefs and practices that in themselves were evolved out 
of the same transcendental need. In Amador t Daguio's "Wedding Dance," we are 
being asked to contemplate this thought, the invitation being in the fonn, as one critic 
has written, of "a heartwanming incident in the lives of the non-Christian Kalinga tribes. " 
The focus on the wedding dance becomes also the occasion for a portrait of an 
archetypal sacrificiaU victim, as demanded by society. The author, however, rewaJs the 
hidden union between victim and the ever-fertile Nature, so that in the end we see the 
fc»mer as one with tlw latter. Nature and Man strike a balance Involving an expanse of 
emotion that appears justified. The careful reader should have no difficulty in identifying 
the irriages which De^o uses to bring these ideas off. 

■\ I. What forces compelled Awiyao to leave Lumnay and marry Madiilimay ? Do these 
forces shape people's character? Do they determine their way of life? i^kc a listing Of 
these forces and rank their power over men and their ways. ^ 

■1 ,■ ■ 

2. Do you sec Lumnay as sacrificial victim? How would you describe her recognition 
of and attitude toward her destiny? In Lumnay's being left with the beads, is the author 
suggesting a transcendental relationship? Describe those beads in your own words. 
What do they mean for Lumnay? ,What do they mea^to you, the reader? 

3. Lumnay was almost at the point of joining the wedding dance. What could have 
happened then? Why did her courage fail her? Discuss the role women play in the social 
order described in the story. 

4. Is the author right in equating Lumnay and marriage with Awiyao and the field they 
had planted to beans? What bias does the author sho«y? 

.<»■'■ 

' 5. Make a chronolo^C2il list of the events mentioned in the story. Compare yotir list 
with the sequence of events in the story. What, irt your opinion, prompted the author 
not to follow the natural sequence of events? What is achieved by our seeing the story in 
Lumnay's terms? . 
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Ceremony 

J. C. Tuima 



Before joining the government service as a member of the Cabinet of President 
Ferdinand Marcos, of the Republic of the PhiUppines, Juan C. Tuvera worked as a 
journalist and editor. "Ceremony" was the first prize-winning story in English in the 
1954-55 Caxks Palanca Memorial for Literature awarda GeneZ Hanrahan, editor of 
Fifty Grec^ Orienta} Stories (Bantam, 1965) has remarked: "Many Asian authors today 
op^y recogniae a real need for a new outlook and a new literature One very promising 
approach can ^ found in several recent works that temper ^e subtle Oriental traditions 
with the concrete realities of the modem world," "Ceremony" may indeed be studied 
extensively in the light of this obseivatwa 

1. What, iri your opinion, does Pablo's song mean for each of the characters in the 
story? Do these meaning in sum, define for you an impression of what "Ceremony" is 
all about? How else couW you have entitled the story? 

2. Why does Juntorsay; "And/^po Cadrfi ■ j wish I could hurt her?" Why should the 
Apo seem so invulnerable? At this point In the story we are made .aware of Junior's 
desire to "count all the untold; ills. Which ones would you consider the "told," and 
which thfe "untold" ills? Does the story as a whole "reveal" rather than "tell about" 
them? ^ 

• . ■ ♦ - 

3. Hisa and Junior appear to share what amounts to a vision of what life ought to be 
like. Describe their expectations. Which images bear them out? What role does the 
mother play in making that vision aU too impossible to fulfill? Is she really accountable or 
blameworthy? 

4. Can you think of an aphorism or proverb — you may, in -fact, try making one — to 
sum up your reading of the story? Does it suggest a riddle? If Junior were to tell the story 
in his own words, what would he leave out? Whkrh part of the story would he elaborate 
on? 

5. As in "How My Brother Leon Brought Home a U^fe" we find once again that song 
is a crucial detail in the story. How do you explain this? 
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What Shall We Do When We All 
Go Out? 

Gregorio C. BriJlantes ' 



The idea of a lost Eden Is a familiar one in the literature of countries, like the Philippines, 
that have had an Experience under coloniaUsm. This story by Gregorio C. Brillantes 
presents an aspect of that idea; he renders it in terms of a boy's loss of innocence. An 
awareness of death, on one hand, and, on the other, anftntrapment by forc^of evil, are 
encompassed by the story. The author sets the events in a typkral provind^ town, with 
the schodhouse sming as a literal, as well as symbolic, center. The learning process to 
which the narrator is subjected is conveyed to the reader in a mode borrowed from that 
of confession or memoir. This gives theVecovered experience a considerable moral as 
well as historical dimension. 

1. Are there details in the story which might enable you to place the events in 
Philippine histoiy? The "convento, " for example, takes one back to the Spanish regime^. 
How about the municipal hall with a tile roof? The use of names Kke "Vic" and "Junkir?" 
Explain your answer as fully as possible, using speciffc public events to supp6rt your 
opinion. How old, in your view, is the persona that the author uses? (4bu will note, of 
course, that the story is told by the prota^nist some years after the events described ) 
What advantage is gained through the use of his tone? Do you feel that the persona is all 
too familiar with the problem described in the narrative? 

». 

2. Divide the nanrative into parts. At which' point does the idea of death appear? At 
whk:h pQint is the small-time protection racket operated by Dado hinted initially? What 
is suggested to the reader by this progression of events? 

3. Characterize the narrator. Can you describe his family background? Can you 
distinguish him from the boy he describes? What opinion does he have of the town he 
remembers? Compare this to the impression that you have of the town where 
"the-boy-he-had-been" or "the boy trying to match his fath.^r's stride" once lived. 

4. Are his classmates typical? What do you think about Miss Castillo? As a character in 
the. story? Do you see any meaning' in Jaime dying sa young? 

5. "Remember to smile," says the boy's mother on seeing the class picture in which 
the narrator is shown with his face tense and wearing an "almost belligerent look." 
Details like this can hold great meaning. Point out others. Does^the narrative in itself 
suggest a portrait of a town, of a period in the history of society? How contemporary is 
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the image that the stoiy leaves in your mind? 

. 6. The tiilc comes from a song that was popular with PhiUppine school-children in the 
•twenties.' Would anyone in your circle of relatives and friends (or would your own 
parents, for example) remember the tune? Compare Brillantes' use of song with 
ArguiUa's in, for example, "How My Brother Leon Brought Home a Wife." Refer to the 
critical discussion on the latter elsewhere in this book. 
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